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Psychological Trends in American Family Relationships 


Jupp Marmor, M.D. 
Beverly Hills, California 


ALTHOUGH there is evidence that 
matriarchal family organizations were quite common in 
early human history, the western family as we have 
known it has been essentially patriarchal in character. 
In point of fact as well as in point of law, the father 
has been generally regarded as the head of the family, 
the ‘source of economic support, and the implicit, if not 
the actual fountainhead of discipline. One of the signifi- 
cant changes which have been occurring in America since 
the turn of the century, however, has been a gradual 
shift in the equilibrium of intra-familial relationships— 
a shift from patriarchal authoritarianism to what we 
might term democratic equalitarianism. At this point 
in history, this still represents more of a cultural ideal 
rather than an accomplished fact, but there are indica- 
tions of progress in this direction. In the paragraphs 
which follow, an attempt will be made to touch upon 
a few of these, and to outline briefly some of their out- 
standing psychological consequences for the woman, the 
man, and the child in the current family picture. 

The Woman in the Family. In the emerging ideal of 
modern American family life woman is entitled to an 
equal voice in the affairs of the family, and is no longer 
expected to be subservient to the male or concerned only 
with “children, kitchen, and church.” The degree to 
which this change is taking place, however, varies con- 
siderably in different social, economic, ethnic, and re- 
gional sub-groups within our culture. There is no doubt 
that there continue to be many important residuals of 
patriarchal discrimination in our customs, our laws, our 
implicit manners of thinking, and our explicit forms 
of speech. 

Nevertheless the signs of change are many. The right 
of suffrage; the increasing participation of women in 
professions, politics and business; community property 
laws in many states; the increasing demands for equal 
wages for equal work; and even the tendency to elimi- 
nate the word “obey” in marriage ceremonies, are but 
a few which come easily to mind. 

Curiously, however, these increased freedoms and 
prerogatives have not eliminated woman's psychological 
conflicts, and in fact, may even have temporarily in- 
creased them. For one thing, of course, the freedoms 
are still far from complete ; but there are other important 

Condensation of a series of lectures given at the Family Casework 
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considerations. Previously, although subservient to the 
man, the woman, with her spinning, weaving, serving, 
baking, and laundering, to say nothing of the large 
sequences of children continuing right up to the meno- 
pause, was an extremely important cog in the ‘home fac- 
tory.” Consequently, woman in the old patriarchal family 
had a genuine sense of indispensability to compensate 
for her lesser hierarchical rating. Modern technology, 
with its labor-saving devices, plus the diminishing size 


- of the family that has come with birth control, have 


created a great deal of freedom for the modern woman, 
but at the same time they have diminished her actual 
importance in the family organization. As a result, they 
have lessened her sense of emotional security within it. 

Woman now competes with man in numerous fields. 
Many activities formerly considered the sole prerogatives 
of men are no longer considered such. These changes 
have created much confusion in the minds of both men 
and women as to what being ‘‘feminine’ constitutes. 
Women are torn between equally strong impulses to 
marry and build a “home” and a family on the one hand, 
and to achieve success in a job or career on the other. 
The conflicts which all these confusions engender in 
women as well as in men have important ramifications 
in family life. 

Thus in modern marriages, one often sees intense 
competitive relationships and struggles for dominance 
between husband and wife. These reflect themselves also 
in sexual disturbances, and constitute one of the factors 
in the widespread incidence of frigidity in women, and 
of premature ejaculation or impotence in men in our so- 
ciety. Negative or ambivalent feelings on the part of 
women towards domestic activities are frequently seen. 
Neurotic attitudes towards children also are often a 
consequence of such conflicts over femininity. Maternal 
rejection, overprotection or domination (‘“Momism’’) 
may be one consequence; or a woman who resents her 
femininity may give all her love to a son and reject the 
daughter; or, in reaction formation, over-identify with 
the daughters and reject the sons. The high incidence of 
post-partum and menopausal disturbances in modern 
woman is also in part due to these same conflicts. 

On the positive side of the ledger, however, the chang- 
ing patterns of our society make the old equations of 
femininity with masochism and passivity, meaningless. 
We must recognize today that the psychologically healthy 
woman can be legitimately self-assertive in her inter- 
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personal relationships as well as an active participant 
in the sexual partnership. The function of motherhood 
remains a unique biological privilege and responsibility 
of woman, and the emotionally mature woman will 
accept it as such. There is no reason, however, why the 
horizon of woman should be limited to motherhood, 
any more than that of man is expected to be limited 
to fatherhood. The modern woman has increasingly the 
same right and responsibility to develop herself to the 
fullest potential as an individual that man has. The trend 
in modern family life is to afford her an increasing op- 
portunity to do so. 

The Man in the Family. The American husband is 
still expected to live up to the ideal of the good pro- 
vider and strong masculine father figure. There are, 
however, many contradictions in our culture which make 
the achievement of this ideal an increasingly difficult 
one for the male. First, the period of actual and psycho- 
logical dependency upon the parents tends to become 
more prolonged as our civilization becomes technologi- 
cally more complicated. Moreover, the disappearance of 
the American frontier, and the gradual diminution in 
social mobility and opportunity, has tended to intensify 
and make more difficult the competition for economic 
security and social prestige. These factors help to foster 
feelings of emotional immaturity and insecurity which 
have subsequent effects in the widespread fears of men 
to accept the responsibilities of marriage and father- 
hood. 

Another factor of considerable importance has been 
the trend towards fewer children and smaller families. 
Although on the whole this has been a positive factor in 
providing children with a more secure and accepting en- 
vironment, it tends to intensify the emotional relation- 
ships between parents and children, and is probably a 
factor in the widespread occurrence of unresolved Ocdi- 
pal attachments in modern man. The so-called “Oedipus 
Complex,” in the broader sense, represents rivalry with 
and fear of the father-figure, plus an over-attachment to 
the protective mother-figure. A man who has success- 
fully resolved his “Oedipus Complex” should be an 
emotionally mature person, who feels as adequate as the 
“father” and on a par with other adult males. He should 
be able to love a woman who is not a mother-substitute, 
to enjoy a satisfactory genital relationship with such a 
woman, and to accept freely the responsibilities of father- 
hood. Some of the consequences of an “unresolved Ocdi- 
pus Complex” which are observable in the modern mar- 
ried man are: 1) an effort to establish a relationship with 
his wife like that which he had with his mother; 2) re- 
fusal to accept the legitimate responsibilities of the 
marital relationship and an insistence upon an irrespon- 
sible “freedom” ; 3) a fear of having children; 4) feel- 
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ings of competition with the children for the love and 
attention of the “‘wife-mother’”’; 5) patterns of com- 
pulsive sexual promiscuity (the so-called “Don Juan 
Complex”) in an effort to compensate for latent feelings 
of masculine inadequacy; 6) neurotic over-attachments 
or irrational hostilities towards parents or parents-in- 
law; 7) strong feelings of competitiveness towards the 
wife and an insistence on maintaining an authoritarian 
domination over her. 

Although inroads have been made in recent decades 
towards the ultimate eradication of the double sexual 
standard in our culture, it continues to prevail to an un- 
healthy extent. The.unconscious conviction that sex is 
“dirty” is still acquired by most children of both sexes, 
implicitly or explicitly. In the post-adolescent period, 
however, there is a socially implicit permissiveness for 
sexual activity in men, but the taboo for women con- 
tinues. Thus sex for a large percentage of men in our 
culture becomes something unclean or sinful which is 
done sub-rosa with girls who are not really respected, 
and so frequently tends to become divorced from feel- 
ings of genuine affection and tenderness. Consequently 
sex with the beloved “good” woman who is expected to 
be an asexual madonna-like figure often turns out to be 
an inhibited and unsatisfactory act. The unhappy con- 
sequences of these unconscious sexual attitudes are wide- 
spread in modern marriages. 

The Child in the Family. The patterns of our cul- 
ture affect children largely through the medium of the 
parents who are the chief purveyors to young children 
of the attitudes, standards and prejudices of the group 
to which they belong. Some of the major factors which 
are affecting the role of the child have already been 
mentioned—e.g., the diminishing size of the family 
unit and the nature of our sexual taboos. The wider 
spacing of children also tends to intensify sibling rival- 
ries. The competitive and mutually-aggressive relation- 
ships fostered by our form of society favor the de- 
velopment of strong, dependent, in-group feelings within 
the family, while people on the outside are viewed as 
potentially hostile or dangerous. When this is coupled 
with the fact that the general pattern of our society still 
demands compliance and the repression of aggressive 
feelings as the price of parental love, it is not surprising 
that people find it so difficult later to acquire the inde- 
pendence and self-assertiveness which are required for 
effective competition in our modern industrial society. 

It is not only neurotic maladjustments on the part of 
parents which affect children. In modern days of “cold 
war,” inflation, and threats of atomic annihilation, many 
realistic sources of tension and insecurity may result in 
the projection of hostilities and anxieties onto children. 
Parental rejections of children, either deliberate or un- 
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conscious, tend to increase in such periods, with damag- 
ing consequences to the personality of the child. The 
high rate of divorce and separation in recent decades 
is a further factor to be considered. The adverse effects 
upon children of broken or unhappy homes are uni- 
versally recognized. Children who grow up under cir- 
cumstances which foster a concept of marriage as a 
source of strife, hatred, and tension will have difficulty 
in forming the satisfactory identifications which would 
favor their ultimately making good marriages them- 
selves. 

The change in family pattern which is most auspicious 
for the child, however, is the trend already commented 
upon—the gradual trend away from the Old World 
pattern of authoritarianism to that of democratic equali- 
tarianism. The implications of this trend in the rearing 
of children are of great importance. Infants and chil- 
dren are beginning to be regarded as people with rights 
which must be recognized and respected. Some of the 
indications of this change are: 1) the growth of the 
movement to feed infants on demand rather than on:a 
fixed schedule; 2) less rigid attitudes towards sphincter- 
training; 3) more flexible attitudes towards weaning— 
making it a gradual rather than an abrupt process, and 
permitting the child to exercise some choice; 4) a chang- 
ing philosophy concerning discipline and education, in 
which these are no longer conceived of essentially in terms 
of punishment or frustration, but more in terms of 
freely-chosen identifications with loved and loving par- 
ents and educators. In other words, most children, given 
proper circumstances, will do the “right thing” not be- 
cause they are afraid of punishment, but because they 
want to be like the admired parent or “ego-ideal.” This 
is how walking and talking are learned by most chil- 
dren, and this is how most learning can take place with 
a minimum of conflict and a maximum of self-realiza- 
tion for the child. It is regrettable that under the pres- 
sure of some currents in modern American political life 
there have arisen tendencies to reject these valuable les- 
sons of modern psychology and to press for a return to 
the former regimented patterns of education in our 
schools. 

Some General Considerations. An understanding of 
the cultural factors which underlie family relationships 
is essential if a correct program of social prevention 


of the mental and emotional disorders of our times is 
ever to be achieved. It has become a cliché among psy- 
chologically oriented people to blame these disorders 
upon the faulty upbringing of children by their parents. 
Based upon this consideration one often hears the view 
expressed that the only way ultimately to achieve a so- 
ciety of emotionally mature people is by a widespread 
program of parent education. This seems, however, to 
be a rather limited appraisal of the problem. While it is 
true that many emotional disorders have their immediate 
origins in faulty parent-child relationships, the deepest 
roots lie not in the mistakes of parents but in cultural at- 
titudes of which the parents are merely the purveyors. 
No amount «f parent-education will be of avail if we 
do not face and eradicate certain basic contradictions in 
our cultural attitudes. Our attitude towards sexuality is 
a case in point. Our culture imposes stringent sexual 
taboos on children and adolescents—parents merely con- 
vey to their children what our cultural standards demand. 
Yet once people marry, in spite of the ever more-pro- 
longed period of sexual repression which modern civil- 
ization imposes, they are expected to function with great 
sexual effectiveness, and sexual inadequacy is regarded 
with contempt! 

An equally important example is the contradiction be- 
tween our Christian ethics of brotherhood, justice and 
the Golden Rule on which children in our society are 
raised, and the aggressive rules of a competitive system 
in which rugged individualism and “devil take the hind- 
most” are signposts on the highroad to material success 
and power. There are few moderns who do not at some 
point in their lives find themselves torn between the 
demands of a puritanical “super-ego,” and the oppor- 
tunistic requirements of our industrial society. 

Summary. The ideal of American family life is in the process 
of gradual evolution from the authoritarian remnants of the Old 
World traditions to one of democratic interrelationships between 
husband and wife, and between parents and children. 

This kind of democratic interrelationship between people re- 
quires a high level of emotional maturity in them. Since relatively 
few people in modern society succeed in achieving this level of 
emotional maturity, the persistence of much conflict and stress 
in present-day families should not be surprising. The general 
trend, however, is a healthy one, and its ultimate consequence 
for the individual members of our society should ultimately be 
greater emotional maturity and a fuller realization of individual 
potentialities. 








Special announcement to all members National Council of Family Relations 


In view of the fact that plans are being made to reevaluate the function of the National Council of Family 
Relations and to rewrite the constitution and bylaws, for consideration by the membership at the 1952 annual 
meeting, we wish to point out to all local, state and regional membership chairmen that we will follow the same 
policy on N C F R membership during the current year until some change is made at the 1952 annual meeting. 
The Executive Operating Committee, October 15, 1951. 
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The San Francisco Family Life Education Service+ 


A Community Approach to Family Life, Health and Social Relations 
DoroTHY WESTBY-GIBSON, Director 


SAN FRANCISCO is pioneering in the 
establishment of a coordinated community approach to 
the field of family life education. Late in the fall of 
1947 a Committee on Family Life, Health and Social 
Relations was formed as a subcommittee of the Health 
Council of the Community Chest under the chairman- 
ship of The Right Reverend Karl Morgan Block, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of California. Members were 
invited from a wide variety of organizations interested in 
the field, including both public and private agencies and 
those representing the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths. It is significant too, that interested lay as well as 
professional members were asked to serve on the Com- 
mittee. 

During the past two years this Committee has explored, 
first of all, what San Francisco is doing in the field of 
family life education and, secondly, where the unmet 
needs lie. In the course of this exploration the Com- 
mittee distributed a questionnaire to two hundred and 
fifty welfare, social, educational, religious and recrea- 
tional agencies. The results of this initial questionnaire 
pointed very clearly to the need for some central co- 
ordinating agency. It was followed up by personal inter- 
views by professional members of the Committee in 
order to clarify further these expressed needs, A second 
questionnaire served to make even more specific the 
opinions of the agencies with regard to the possible pur- 
poses of a Clearing Service. 

As a result of this research, a proposal to establish a 
Clearing Service was referred to the Health Education 
Committee and the Guidance Committee of the Health 
Council. The statement of the problem was approved as 
follows: 


1. To bring into effective working relationship all the vari- 
ous forces and services that have responsibility and con- 
cern for family life education in the community 

2. To provide general understanding of family life education 
and to study developments and projects in relation to im- 
provements in the community planning for family life 
education 

3. To discover and define unmet needs in family life educa- 
tion and to assist in coordinating the activities of all 
agencies to bring about increased understanding of new 
methods for presenting this education, so that the welfare 
of the family and the children of the community may be 
furthered. 


The actual establishment of the Clearing Service has 


* Originally “The San Francisco Clearing Service,"’ the official name is 
now ‘The San Francisco Family Life Education Service." 
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been made possible through a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation and the close cooperation of the Adult Di- 
vision of the San Francisco Public Schools. 

The content of any program intended to further family 
life education of necessity encompasses many fields of 
social endeavor. Included in its scope are aspects of 
home economics, medicine, law, education, social welfare, 
religion, public health and many others. It is precisely 
because of this wide scope that it is difficult for groups to 
secure adequate materials and services. Here lies the 
vital need for teamwork among all agencies that have a 
concern for family life. The Advisory Committee to 
the Clearing Service, therefore, sees as one of its primary 
objectives the attempt to coordinate the services that are 
at present being offered by a wide variety of community 
organizations. This need for coordination has been 
emphasized time and again by these organizations, and 
on the basis of their recommendations the initial purposes 
of the Clearing Service have been developed. 

In addition to the coordination of existing programs, 
another purpose of the Clearing Service is to assist in the 
organization of leadership training classes for both lay 
and professional leaders. The need for more competent 
leaders has been repeatedly stressed. Lay leaders are 
particularly important if all of the community is to be 
served. In the field of parent education, for example, 
training for leaders can be offered through institutes and 
workshops or by in-service training programs. 

A third purpose of the Clearing Service is to encourage 
agencies to develop new programs in family life educa- 
tion that will help to satisfy unmet needs. These pro- 
grams may vary from those designed to meet the needs of 
prospective parents, of fathers and mothers of preschool, 
elementary, junior or senior high school children, to those 
for the middle-aged and elderly and their families. The 
Clearing Service is prepared to assist planning groups in 
any way possible with the organization of such programs. 
Naturally, the methods used will vary with the type and 
size of the group and the program it plans for itself. 

As organizations plan programs in the field of family 
life education a variety of services are provided. The 
use of a Speakers Bureau which can furnish lecturers and 
discussion leaders—both professional and volunteer— 
is offered. The Clearing Service attempts also to keep 
up-to-date listings of visual aids materials, can schedule 
the use of films and filmstrips, can loan film strips from 
its own library, and can give opportunities for previewing 
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these materials in advance of their showing. In addition, 
a library of books, pamphlets and current periodicals is 
available for the use of family life education leaders. 
Many usable materials can be ordered in quantity for 
distribution free of charge or at a very nominal fee. 
Finally, the Clearing Service publishes a monthly 
bulletin which is distributed to the various organiza- 
tions and individuals interested. This publication pre- 
sents a monthly program, calendar of events in San Fran- 
cisco, feature articles on specific programs, and current 
information concerning program materials. The plan of 
organization of the Clearing Service has been left 
purposély flexible to meet changing situations and needs. 
Already in the brief period of its operation a wide variety 
of agencies have made use of its services, including 
teachers in Cooperative Nursery Schools, Child Care 
Centers and the public schools, and leaders in the P.T.A., 


Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., church groups, and other organiza- 
tions. The Clearing Service is also working closely with 
the Northern California Council on Family Relations in 
the sponsorship of workshops and other leadership train- 
ing programs, It is hoped that an ever increasing num- 
ber will be served. 

It is the aim of the Advisory Committee to the Clear- 
ing Service to furnish materials and guidance to adults 
that may in turn help them in dealing more adequately 
with the problems of children and families in the com- 
munity. It is their hope that through the continued sup- 
port of all the various organizations, that has made the 
Clearing Service a reality, many opportunities for children 
and adults will be made possible that will contribute to 
their strength and satisfaction in family living in San 
Francisco, 


The Problem of Evaluating Family Success 


LELAND H. STOTT 
Chairman of Research, The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


AMONG the many social changes of 
the last half century certain ones are of particular im- 
portance to family researchers. One of these is a general 
shift in attitudes toward the family. For example, the 
family was formerly looked upon as an institution whose 
privacy and sanctity were not to be violated; this is true 
to a much lesser extent today. Family institutional au- 
thority has largely been abandoned. Individual family 
roles and role patterns are less well defined and less 
rigidly prescribed than in the past. Young people more 
frequently question traditional values. The former re- 
fusal even to recognize the existence of marital discord 
or filial resentment and hostility has given way to more 
realistic attitudes. 

However, along with this abandonment of the author- 
ity of the institution as a guide and a source of security, a 
gteater need is felt for a sense of security based upon 
individual understanding of the human relationships in- 
volved in marriage and family living. There is also a 
gteater willingness of families to share the “sanctity of 
the home” with the student of family life. 

Thus on the one hand we have a greater need for valid 
scientific information and on the other a greater avail- 
ability of the phenomena of family living for scientific 

Along with these changes, and partly as a consequence 
of them, the motivation for research has shifted. The 


Presented at the 14th Annual Groves Conference on Marriage and 
the Family, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 24, 1951. 
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search now is for principles that have practical value. 
We are no longer concerned so much with “‘the family’’ 
as a subject of study—a set of phenomena about which to 
collect facts for the sake of “pure science.” We are much 
more concerned with the problem of determining the 
kinds of relationships and interaction patterns that con- 
stitute successful family life and the factors and condi- 
tions that facilitate or hamper their achievement. We 
are trying to determine and to describe some of the rela- 
tively invariable attributes, some of the universal requi- 
sites, for successful marriage and family living in a highly 
diverse and changing culture. 

At this point we may well ask whether there are any 
such uniformities. Are there, in our individualistic so- 
ciety, in which the prescribed patterns and authority of 
the institution no longer prevail, any “invariable at- 
tributes’ of successful family living? In other words, are 
there any universal criteria of successful family life? 

Obviously there are no specific patterns of pair- or 
group-living and interacting that can be said to charac- 
terize the successful marriage or the successful family. 
Neither is there any particular set of factors or circum- 
stances outside the relationships which characterizes the 
successful marital or family situation. Satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory modes of living and patterns of inter- 
action may be as diverse as the human personalities in- 
volved in them are unique. For example, the free, inde- 
pendent, highly individualistic arrangement developed 
by a professional or career couple to their mutual hap- 
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piness would be utterly unsuitable and unbearable for a 
couple with a different pattern of interests and motiva- 
tions. Clearly we must look elsewhere than at the overt 
behavior level if we are to find universal criteria of 
success, 

“Success” in its dynamic sense means the progressive 
accomplishment of purpose—the continuous fulfillment 
of function. In our search for criteria of success perhaps 
we should ask what services to humanity constitute the 
purposes of family living. What are the functions, the 
fulfillment of which constitutes the special task and re- 
sponsibility of the modern family ? 

Generally speaking the function of any social inven- 
tion is to provide human satisfaction. That is the only 
basis for its existence. Marriage and family group liv- 
ing are social inventions from the remote past. They are 
perpetuated because they continue to hold great poten- 
tiality and promise as a source of human satisfaction. 
In very general terms, then, the function of the family 
is to supply, on a continuous and dependable basis, cer- 
tain human satisfactions. 

It is fairly obvious that individual human living, be- 
ginning with birth, is largely concerned with maintain- 
ing satisfying conditions and otherwise seeking satisfying 
experiences and with avoiding or withdrawing from ex- 
periences that are not satisfying. The satisfactions of 
bodily comfort and physical well-being are of supreme 
importance to the human infant. These satisfactions de- 
pend of course upon meeting the infant's basic physio- 
logical needs for food, water, optimal external tem- 
perature conditions, and so forth. They depend espe- 
cially upon the infant's being free and relatively unham- 
pered in bodily activity when the need to function in 
an organismic fashion is felt and to be undisturbedly 
quiescent when there is a need for rest. 

These basic sources of satisfactions continue through- 
out life. They become much elaborated, of course. As 
maturation continues and contacts with the environment 
increase, the possibilities for satisfying experiences as 
well as unpleasant ones multiply. Through conditioning, 
other individuals and many kinds of situations become 
associated with the basic satisfactions of bodily comfort, 
well-being, and personal functioning. Thus the satisfac- 
tions of being with others, of functioning in relation to 
them and interacting with them, of loving and being 
loved and cherished, become values to be sought. Life, 
then, ever expanding in complexity, continues to be a 
quest for satisfying experiences which depend upon func- 
tioning in relation to and in interaction with other people 
and in relation to the situations and conditions which 
constitute the rest of the environment. 

In the words of the Hornell Harts, “the motive of 
life is to function. ... At least one major form of hap- 
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piness consists in functioning. Human beings, when they 
are healthy, full of energy, and in the prime of youth, 
give signs that they enjoy the use of their bodies in run- 
ning, climbing, swimming, tussling, shouting, singing, 
love making, and the like... . For a number of years 
{we} have been looking for any kind of happiness which 
is not the direct result of functioning. Of course we have 
to include not only the structures of the physical body 
but also the structures of personality, of purpose, and of 
social groups. When these are included every form of 
happiness . . . is recognizable as a form of functioning.” 

Of course, it is equally true that the greatest dissatis- 
factions of life come when functioning is thwarted. 
Hampering the free bodily movements of the infant is 
one of the surest ways of producing extreme dissatisfac- 
tion and rage. It is the daily experience of the clinical 
worker to find frustration—the inability to function satis- 
factorily—to be the basic factor in most of the problem 
and antisocial behavior with which he deals. 

It would seem important to recognize in this connec- 
tion another significant fact implied by the Harts but 
not specifically stated; namely, that there must be growth 
in facility if functioning is to continue to provide satis- 
faction. It is not enough to function at a dead level of 
effectiveness. Growth in adequacy of functioning is at 
least in part a product of functioning. Thus one can 
continue to function adequate only as long as one 
progresses toward the fulfillment of one’s potential ; that 
is, continues to grow in functional facility. Thus human 
satisfaction normally depends largely upon developmental 
progress through individual and group functioning. 

It is the task of the family to provide some of the 
conditions favorable to developmental progress in its 
members, as well as the satisfactions of comfort, security, 
and peace which come from an optimal external environ- 
ment. For it is in the family mode of living that the 
conditions essential to growth in functional facility in 
certain fundamental areas are most satisfactorily met. Ef- 
fective functioning is not only satisfying in and of itself. 
It also produces and maintains the environmental condi- 
tions essential for the satisfactions of comfort, personal 
well-being, and security. Accordingly, one general 
overall criterion for judging family success at any stage 
of family life might be the extent to which the individual 
developmental progress of family members is fostered 
and facilitated by the processes and relationships of 
family living and how far it provides a continuing basis 
for the satisfying experience of functioning ever more 
adequately. 

As members of families, individuals function in vari- 


1 Hart, Hornell and Ella B. Personality and the Family. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1941, pp. 65-66. 
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ous roles within and outside the family, and develop- 
mental changes take place through functioning in each 
of these roles. At marriage the young couple begin to 
function in the new roles of husband and wife and 
assume in the community the new status and new roles of 
married people. The way each of the pair functions in 
these roles depends upon many factors: his own pre- 
formed role-concepts, his own expectations regarding 
the reciprocal roles of his mate, his mate’s expectations 
regarding him, and the degree of correspondence be- 
tween the two sets of role-concepts and expectations, to 
mention a few. But the marriage wiil be successful only 
so far as the personal functioning of husband and wife 
results in a satisfying sense of adequacy mutually en- 
joyed as they interact in playing these various roles. 
And this mutual sense of adequacy comes from growth 
in mutual functioning—from shared and coordinated 
developmental progress. 

If this general criterion of mutual developmental 
progress is to have practical usefulness in actually evalu- 
ating success during any particular phase of family life, 
however, we must identify certain definite indicators of 
developmental progress. 

The identification and description of such a develop- 
mental sequence is extremely difficult. Students of child 
development are beginning to deal with the same prob- 
lem, but at a somewhat less complicated level. There is 
among them considerable dissatisfaction with the use of 
averages, ‘age equivalents” (mental age, skeletal age, 
height age, etc.), and other group norms in the evalua- 
tion of the developmental status of an individual child. 
For example, in evaluating a child’s locomotor develop- 
ment it would be extremely useful to have a set of 
clearly defined items of performance which are universal 
in occurrence, appear in an invariable sequence, and 
cover the complete range of development for this par- 
ticular function. The “roll-over’’ from back to stomach, 
the “push-up” from stomach to sitting position, the pull 
to standing position, and the independent, unsupported 
step—these would be a possible selection of items in such 
a sequence. Once established as an invariable sequence, 
the set of indicators would permit the evaluation of the 
child’s stage of progress with reference to the complete 
“developmental task” of learning to walk, rather than 
a group average or “age equivalents.” 

However, the development of the ability to walk is a 
relatively simple and clearly defined function, open in 
its behavioral aspects to direct observation. The func- 
tioning of total personalities in interaction is infinitely 
more complicated. The identification of indicators of de- 
veleopmental progress at these levels of functioning is, 
to say the least, extremely difficult. Perhaps the most we 
can hope for at present is to determine certain indirect 
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indications of progress by the use of psychometric and 
sociometric devices. 

One aspect of the problem, then, would be the ap- 
plication of these techniques in an attempt to discover 
in the husband and wife signs of progress toward the 
achievement of the developmental tasks essential to satis- 
factory functioning in the individual roles involved in 
each stage of family life. Certain indicators of progress, 
however, could best be seen in the role-relationship 
rather than in individual functioning. These would be 
signs or measures of progress achieved as a pair, or as a 
group in interaction. These achievements nevertheless 
represent personal growth as truly as do individual 
achievements, but they result from cooperative integra- 
tive functioning of the pair or group, and cannot be 
realized outside the interaction process of that particular 
role-relationship. 

At the newly married or establishment phase of family 
life, for example, the man must accomplish certain de- 
velopmental tasks as a prerequisite to satisfactory func- 
tioning in the role of husband. One such functional pre- 
requisite, more or less prescribed by our American mid- 
dle-class culture, is that he become a ‘domesticated man.” 
He must now be concerned less with his own gratifica- 
tions and inclinations in regard to recreation and amuse- 
ment and more with staying at home or going out with 
his wife and learning to share various activities with her. 
Certain indicators of progress or retrogression in this 
developmental task could be observed more or less di- 
rectly. Check lists of activities the husband enjoys and 
of activities he enjoys sharing with his wife could be 
applied “before and after,” thus giving a measure of 
progress. A sense of progress in becoming a good hus- 
band would normally be a satisfying experience. 

Comparable individual developmental tasks are as- 
sumed by the woman at marriage. The middle-class ex- 
pectation is that she be devoted to her husband, that she 
grow in ability to function as his confidant and refuge 
from the strains and strife of the world without, and that 
she make a comfortable home. Direct observation, inter- 
views, questionnaires, and attitude scales are possible 
means of evaluating her progress in achieving these de- 
velopmental tasks. 

One functional prerequisite (developmental task) com- 
mon to the roles of husband and wife is the achieve- 
ment of the mature and exclusive love for mate which 
is so important for a stable and lasting marriage. This 
achievement usually involves the working out of per- 
sonal adjustments in several areas. One promising meth- 
od of measuring progress in this developmental task was 
used by Kelley some years ago and has been used more 
recently by Stewart. In this method ratings of self and 
spouse on attitude scales or personality inventories are 
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analyzed in various ways in relation to each other. 
Stewart used the MMPI in his study. He found that a 
tendency in either spouse to rate the mate as superior 
to or better adjusted than himself was one of the surest 
indicators of happiness in marriage so far discovered. 
This tendency to idealize the mate, to magnify the good, 
the positive in him, might well be regarded as an indi- 
cator of progress in the development of a substantial and 
mature love. 

It is true that such methods do not reveal the sequen- 
tial appearance of fixed, universal maturity indicators 
such as those we look for in the child’s achievement of 
locomotion, for example. They do, however, provide 
some basis for evaluating individual change in effective- 
ness in fulfilling family roles. 

Reference has been made to the fact that there are 
family developmental tasks which involve pair inter- 
action of husband and wife—a joint functioning in a 
role-relationship, rather than individual functioning in 
specific family roles. The achievement of complete mu- 
tuality of adjustment in sexual relations is one such task. 
In a study by Landis? about 53 per cent of the couples 
reported satisfactory sex adjustment from the beginning. 
For the other 47 per cent this adjustment, which by its 
nature could not be accomplished individually, however 
nearly either spouse approached the cultural stereotype 
of the perfect husband or wife, required a period of 
“creative accommodation.” Only through such integra- 
tive interaction in this role-relationship could mutually 
satisfying and growth-promoting pair functioning be 
achieved. The growth change would therefore be ex- 
pressed in the interaction process itself and in the total 
marital relationship. In a more fundamental sense, how- 
ever, it is the individual man and woman who are actually 
growing, and it is in them individually that we might 
reasonably look for indicators of developmental progress. 
Some measure of a growing individual satisfaction with 
the relationship, a measure of improvement in inter- 
spousal attitude—a heightening of rapport between them 
—might be considered as indicators of developmental 
progress. 

As children are added to the family group, family roles 
increase in number and interpersonal relations and inter- 
action possibilities are added to the situation in geometric 
proportion. Each child is faced with his own set of de- 
velopmental tasks in realizing his own functional poten- 
tialities and in relation to the expectations and pressures 
of his family, his school and community, and the larger 
culture. As husband and wife take on the additional 
roles of father and mother they also are confronted with 
new developmental tasks in relation to individual and 

* Landis, Judson T. ‘“‘Adjustments after Marriage,’ Marriage and 
Family Living, May, 1947, pp. 32-34. 
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pair functioning, both in these new roles and in the old 
ones. 

With increased complexity in the total family situa- 
tion new hazards and difficulties are introduced. There 
are increasing possibilities for interpersonal conflict and 
personal frustration as each individual seeks to function 
and to achieve. At the same time, since the role-relation- 
ships and interaction patterns are more numerous and 
varied, with increased areas for personal and group func- 
tioning, the opportunities for growth in functioning are 
also multiplied. 

In the growing family the overall criterion of family 
success might be the extent to which (1) all family 
members are growing in functional adequacy as they 
play their respective roles as individuals and (2) the 
various pairs and groupings as well as the family as a 
whole are making progress in the achievement of their 
joint developmental tasks. 

Because of the complexity of the situation, however, 
only certain very limited aspects of total family life can 
be scrutinized for indicators of progress. As these vari- 
ous aspects are investigated one might also expect to 
find considerable unevenness in the degree of family 
success. In some families, for example, one might find 
relatively little evidence of growth in adequacy of func- 
tioning in the husband-wife relationship as such during 
the period in which they were concentrating their ener- 
gies upon child care and rearing. Some of the patterns of 
interaction in this specific role-relationship might even 
appear to deteriorate when evaluated quantitatively. Thus 
there might be relatively little time or energy for overt 
exchanges of spousal love and for ‘‘cherishing behavior,” 
and if family success were measured in terms of such 
behavior the success score might be relatively low. 

At the same time, if the feeling of togetherness of 
husband and wife, of mutual appreciation and under- 
standing resulting from the sharing of vital interests, 
purposes, and endeavors in relation to their children, 
were to be measured, their success score as husband and 
wife might be quite high. Furthermore, as they function 
and interact as father and mother there may be marked 
growth in adequacy and the couple might therefore ex- 
perience much satisfaction in relation to their specifically 
parental roles. The relinquishment of self and couple 
interest in their joint devotion to the children might 
also result in measurable progress in their development 
as persons and in their ability to function as members of 
the larger society. 

Thus it appears that the principle of pre-eminence 
operates in family development as well as in the de- 
velopment of the individual child. In other words, what 
may appear to be a temporary lack of progress in one 
specific aspect of family interaction, such as the overt 
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exchange of spousal love, may mean only that some other 
developmental task is now pre-eminent and constitutes 
the focus of energies. During the child-rearing period 
the overall success of the family might well be judged 
in terms of indicators of developmental progress in the 
children. The end-measure of family success in this 
period would thus be the personality products of the 
family—the children. 

As the children gradually mature and become less de- 
manding of the time and energies of the parents, hus- 
band and wife again have more time for each other and 
for themselves individually. The greater maturity, clearer 
insight,-and broader perspective which might presumably 
have accrued to them, largely through their joint func- 
tioning in family roles and relationships, might now 
provide the basis for a more meaningful and satisfying 
spousal relationship than was possible before the coming 
of the children. At any rate, family success would now 
be measured in terms of the changes, of whatever nature, 
that take place individually and in their remaining role- 
relationships. . 

Obviously we have hardly made a beginning in re- 
search bearing on this problem of family success. Psy- 
chology and the other social sciences have made signifi- 
cant contributions to method in recent years. New meas- 
urement methods and observational techniques for the 
study of human interaction have added tremendously 
to our kit of tools. There is also evident among the 
various disciplines concerned with the study of human 
beings a much greater interest and willingness to co- 
operate and collaborate in research. Perhaps as time goes 
on and improved research facilities become available it 
will be possible to identify and describe series of indica- 


tors for evaluating progress in functional facility for in- 
dividuals, pairs, and groups within the family in rela- 
tion to the various roles and role-relationships at each 
stage and in each phase of family development. 

At present longitudinal research appears to be most 
promising in this connection. It would seem that only 
in the intensive, long-term study of individual families 
can we keep in focus all the family members in all their 
family roles and role-relationships and assay their prog- 
ress, as individuals and interacting units, in achieving 
their developmental tasks. Only in such a study would it 
be possible to view family success qualitatively and de- 
velopmentally ; that is, to note the relative success in the 
various aspects of family life and how the patterns of 
success and failure change from one phase of family de- 
velopment to another. 


SUMMARY 


One important reason for the perpetuation of the family as a 
form of human association is that it provides for and facilitates 
certain essential human satisfactions. These satisfactions come 
largely from organismic and total personality functioning and 
from growth in functional facility in relation to the various roles 
and role-relationships of family life. Every family member, in 
order to function satisfactorily in each of his roles, must achieve 
certain developmental tasks. The success of the family at any 
stage in its life cycle might therefore be judged in terms of the 
degree to which it fosters the achievement of these developmental 
tasks. 

In order to assay progress in an individual family member, or 
in an interaction unit, something in the nature of indicators of 
developmental progress are needed. As these indicators are 
identified or devised it will become possible to measure the 
effects of family behavior and interaction, and thus to evaluate 


family success. 


Movement in Mass Media 


ANTHON S. CANNON 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


THE service function of the Mass Me- 
dia Committee was reflected in the Annual Conference 
of The National Council on Family Relations at College 
Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 27-31, 1951. 
W. Clark Ellzey, chairman of the committee, arranged 
for previews of twenty-three films including WHEN I 
GROW UP, feature length available at present only 
for commercial showing through United Artists. It 
shows the consequences of lack of insights and under- 
standing of parents with their sons. It is a “three hand- 
kerchief” film. 35 mm, sd. b&w. 

Detailed information about the other twenty-two films 
and additional films on family life may be secured from 
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the distributors whose names and addresses are here 
listed. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. McGraw-Hill Book Pub- 
lishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Meredith Films, Inc., 2316 Schubert St., Chicago, IIl. 
National Film Board of Canada, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 

The Wisconsin Free Public Library provided its 
Demonstration Bookmobile with an exhibit of 1,800 
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books on family life for the National Conference at Lake 
Geneva. Eight other bookmobiles owned by eight Wis- 
consin counties make books available to rural residents 
remote from resident library facilities. Each bookmobile 
makes its circuit once in about three weeks and brings 
books specially ordered by patrons in addition to special 
selections to encourage reading. 

Iowa State College at Ames operates WOI, its own 
AM and FM radio and television broadcasting stations. 
Various programs feature home and family life. The 
radio station has been operated for many years. The Di- 
vision of Home Economics presents daily, Monday 
through Friday, “Martha Duncan’s Homemaking Half- 
Hour,” 9 to 9:30 A.M.; and Edith Sunderlin, of the 
Child Development staff, at 11 A.M. presents a program 
of stories for preschool children. 

With leadership from the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, the State University of Iowa, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, and Iowa State College co-operate in 
presenting Radio Child Study Club programs broadcast 
over WOI and WSUI (radio station of University of 
Iowa) from 3 P.M. to 3:15 P.M. on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days from September to June each year. Child Study 
Clubs throughout Iowa use these radio om as bases 
for discussion in their groups. 

Iowa State College has a mobile unit, a studio, and 
equipment to produce live and filmed television pro- 
grams. Interdepartmental planning produced a fifteen- 
minute filmed dramatization emphasizing the importance 
of keeping channels of communication open in meeting 
everyday problems of family living. A series of such 
TV programs is being planned. For more than a year a 
committee in the Home Economics Division has arranged 
TV programs on home and the family. 

Rex A. Skidmore, Director of the Bureau of Student 
Counsel, and Anthon S. Cannon, University of Utah, ar- 


ranged a series of twenty-six programs on courtship, 
marriage, and the family, presented on KDYL TV, 
Salt Lake City, from July, 1950, to February, 1951. The 
two sociologists appeared with students and other lay 
personnel for fifteen-minute periods on the Video Re- 
porter with Emerson Smith in unrehearsed programs deal- 
ing with problems of family living. 

The University of Minnesota through its radio sta- 
tion KUOM experimented with a radio series of eleven 
and a TV series of twelve programs to bring family 
problems to a large audience. These programs were a 
joint effort of the production and writing team of the 
radio station, the ABC outlet in the Twin Cities, WTCN- 
TV, and a staff member of the Family Life Department 
and the Student Counseling Bureau. 

The radio series called Family Portrait dealt primarily 
with courtship situations presented in a dramatic show 
with the University staff member as technical adviser 
and moderator for a short discussion after the show. The 
TV series called The Minnesota Family pictured various 
aspects of family living through dramatic form dealing 
with the same family throughout the twelve programs. 
Besides the function of advising, the staff member in- 
terviewed guests, lawyers, psychiatrists, home economists, 
and others, appearing three times during each individual 
show. 

Audience reaction has been favorable to all these uses 
of mass media but no measured evaluation of these pro- 
grams is yet available. 

It is requested that readers having special information 
about programs for family life on TV, send a copy to 
the chairman of the sub-committee on TV, Gerhard Neu- 
beck, Family Life Education, University of Minnesota. 

It is intended that each issue will report resources, news, and develop- 
ments in the field of mass media. Readers are requested to send per- 
tinent information to the reporter for the Mass Media Committee, Anthon 


S. Cannon, Professor of Sociology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. 


A High School Course in Family Living 


CLARA LEE CONE 
Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Atlanta 


SINCE September, 1947 all senior boys 
and girls in Atlanta’s community high schools have been 
required to take a one-semester course entitled Social 
Living. This is a short name for the longer, but more 
accurate title, Personal and Family Living. The course 
is based on recognized interests and needs of the stu- 
dents in this area and on recognized values in the life of 
the community. 

One of the goals of Social Living teachers and students 
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has been to bring parents into the program to gain a 
sympathetic understanding of the course and that all 
may have the benefit of teacher-student-parent discussion 
of personal and family living problems. Another goal 
has been the continuous evaluation of the course to dis- 
cover needed changes and emphases. The following re- 
ports were made by two teachers who have worked out 
some successful procedures for moving toward these 


goals. 
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Participation of Parents in Course—That our Social 
Living students may develop a broader understanding of 
some of their personal and family living problems, we 
invite parents to join us in the classroom. Since so many 
of the mothers work, it was difficult at times to get a 
sufficient number of them to join in our discussions until 
we had the idea of calling upon the P.T.A. for assistance. 
A student volunteers to call the president of the P.T.A. 
a few days in advance and request that she send us on a 
certain day several parents for the various class periods, 
always specifying that in order to promote freedom of 
discussion no parent will attend the class in which her 
child is a student. Our P.T.A. president never fails to 
supply us with the necessary number of parents for each 
class; frequently, she comes also. Several times fathers 
have arranged to leave their work long enough to join 
in our discussions. Once a father came alone, allowed 
the class to pelt him with questions and answered every 
one of them frankly. 

Last year we had many panel discussions with an equal 
number of parents and students participating. Through- 
out this year we have used the method of open discussion, 
due to the fact that we had so many parents present. 

- All of us have decided we greatly prefer this method. 
It is more informal and gives everybody an equal chance 
to participate. 

Whenever we have a speaker whose subject will inter- 
est the parents, one of the students calls the president 
of the P.T.A. and invites parents to join us if they wish 
to come. Their attendance proves their interest. When 
the speaker finishes, he usually asks for questions; our 
guests never hesitate to question him as freely as do 
the students. 

Our students are now so accustomed to having parents 
in the classroom with them that they no longer feel as 
if they must be on guard. The parents genuinely appre- 
ciate the friendliness of the students and the confidence 
they show in the parents by revealing their real thoughts 
and sometimes situations which their elders would other- 
wise not know existed. The students, likewise, appre- 
ciate the sincerity of the parents in seeking their point 


of view by asking, “What do you think would be the 

best way to prevent such situations from arising ?” 
(Mrs. Paut D.) Nowe LEE GILBERT, 
Teacher, Brown High School 


Student Evaluation of Course—A new course grows 
only as its strengths are appreciated and as its weak- 
nesses are recognized and corrected. The instructor, to 
be sure, may be able to see many of these strengths and 
weaknesses, but the writer has discovered that great 
benefit can be derived as a result of an evaluation made 
by the students as they finish the course. 

Since the inception of the course at Henry Grady it 
has been the plan to ask each student to appraise the 
semester’s work in terms of what has been of greatest 
help to him or what he has felt a need for that was not 
included in the course. These papers are written after 
report cards have circulated and are unsigned in order 
that the student may have perfect freedom in expressing 
himself. Before asking the students to do this evaluat- 
ing, the teacher explains that the course can become more 
helpful if certain phases are minimized and other phases 
stressed as the need is indicated by the young peopie. 

To help the students get started in writing the paper 
various techniques have been used from year to year. 
However, in each case the units studied during the 
semester are listed on the board in order that the stu- 
dents’ thoughts may be directed toward quick review of 
the entire course. On several occasions mimeographed 
questionnaires have been used. At other times less de- 
tailed questions have been listed on the board. 

The frankness of the papers is most gratifying. Odcca- 
sionally there has been found the apple-polisher type or 
the super-critic, but for the great majority there is a sin- 
cere evaluation of the bad and the good ; the weak points 
and the strong points; the worthless and the usable. 
These are the papers that have helped to make the course 
of greatest value to the students and thereby most satis- 
fying to the teacher. 

(Mrs. RoBERT ED) SAMMIE TAYLOR ASKEW, 
Teacher, Grady High School 


Marriage Preparation in Two Generations 


PauL H. LAnpist 
Department of Rural Sociology, State College of Washington 


METHOD AND SAMPLE: College 
girls at the State College of Washington in the fall of 
1947 were given a questionnaire, along with a duplicate 
questionnaire for mailing to their mothers in the stamped 
envelope provided. Both groups returned questionnaires 
anonymously. Replies for only those families in which 

t Professor of Rural Sociology. 
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both generations responded are summarized herein.* 


* For other aspects of the study see: Arlene Sheeley, Paul H. Landis, and 
Vernon Davies, ‘‘Marital and Family Adjustments in Rural and Urban 
Families of Two Generations," Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions Bulletin, No. 506, Pullman, May, 1949. Paul H. Landis, ‘‘Sex Edu- 
cation: The Facts About Two Generations,’’ Clearing House, 24:451-455, 
April, 1950. Paul H. Landis, ‘‘Two Generations of Rural and Urban 
Women Appraise Marital Happiness,’ Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations Bulletin, No. 524, Pullman, March, 1951. 
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Charts 1 and 4 deal with 307 single girls and their 
mothers ; charts 2 and 3 with 462 single girls and their 
mothers; charts 5, 6 and 7 with 131 wives of college 
students and married college women and their mothers. 
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Fic. 1, Proportion of rural and urban women in two generations who 
received first sex information before age thirteen—A striking increase in 
sex education is observed between the generations in both areas. Rural 
women of mother and daughter generations more often received sex informa- 
tion in the pre-adolescent period than did urban women. 
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Fic._2. Proportion of two generations receiving first sex information from 
specified sources—Parents and relatives were the main source of first sex 
information in both generations but more so in the daughter generation. 
Playmates and friends were a much less important first source among 
daughters than mothers. (The percentages total more than 100 because 
several students and mothers mentioned more than one source.) 
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Fic. 3. Proportion answering ‘‘parents’’ and ‘‘school"’ to: ‘“What is the 
best way for a child to learn about sex?’’—Almost twice as many listed 
parents as school. 
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Fic. 4. Proportion answering in the affirmative: ‘I think that a man 
and woman should seek premarital advice’’—Belief in premarital advice is 
More common in urban than rural areas and among the daughter than the 
mother generation. 
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Fic. 5. Proportion of two married generations who sought premarital 


advice—More than twice as many daughters as mothers sought advice 
previous to their marriage. 
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Fic. 6. Proportion of two married generations who sought premarital 
advice from specified sources—Of the mother generation only a fourth 
sought advice; of the married daughters 55 per cent. The chart shows only 
those seeking advice. Of mothers in this group few sought premarital ad- 
vice from anyone but relatives and friends. Of the daughters who sought 
advice, three-fourths consulted a doctor. None of the parent generation 
sought the advice of a minister or teacher. One in ten of the daughters con- 
sulted a minister; one in 35 a teacher. 
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Student Attitudes Toward a Course in Courtship and Marriage: 
Educational Implications 


LAWRENCE S. BEE 
Department of Sociology and Home Economics, University of Kansas 


IN THE Section on Research, I dis- 
cussed some methodological aspects of a research project 
undertaken at Utah State College by two graduate stu- 
dents, Mrs. Alice Smith and Mr. Elmer Knowles, during 
the preceding academic year under my chairmanship. 
The study was continued at the University of Kansas the 
following summer. Some of the results of this study 
and their educational implications have been selected to 
present here. 

The central purpose of this research was to employ a 
series of attitude scales as a projective medium to study 
some basic personality characteristics of students enrolled 
in the courtship-marriage course; and to seek to relate 
these patterns to selected cultural, social, and psycho- 
logical factors in the students’ formative experience. We 
were interested in determining some fairly generalized 
attitudes toward the course as a whole, and toward the 
content of its major divisions, the reading assigned, the 
instructor's implied values, the teaching techniques em- 
ployed, and the difficulty and meaningfulness of the 
different divisions of the course. 

Assuming that we would get a range of student 
reaction to the course and its details, we wanted to know 
something about the community, the social position of 
the family, parents’ occupation, and the religious and 
political backgrounds out of which students of different 
attitudes came. We wanted to know: (a) what the 
students’ formative experience had been’ with different 
patterns of sex affirmation-denial and with different 
patterns of authority; (b) what differences in health 
history, temperament, and emotional stability may be 
related to differences in reaction to the course; (c) how 
students of different ideological assumptions reacted. 
While interested in the range and variation of student 
attitudes, we were also interested in “why” students 
reacted as they did. It was our hope that we might ferret 
out different clusters or classes of students and find some 
basic common facts in their differential backgrounds. 

Our immediate interest was primarily theoretical. We 
felt, however, that if we could partially succeeed in our 
purpose, the resultant understanding could be of im- 
measurable value in determining student needs and ex- 
pectations, conscious and unconscious, to the end of 


Delivered before the National Committee on Education for Marriage 
and Family Life in the Colleges at the Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Reiations, Denver, Colorado, September 6, 
1950. 
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better meeting their needs in education for marriage and 
family living. We felt that we did not know enough 
about the deeper needs of different students. 

Following is a brief summary of the course. It was 
open to all students at Utah State but restricted to upper- 
division students at Kansas. The reading assigned was 
fairly typical of other courses described in the literature. 
Due to the large number of students enrolled, class pres- 
entations were given as informal lectures. The course 
contained considerable advanced theory from anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and other 
fields, reduced to as elementary formulations as possible 
and illustrated by many case excerpts. It included some 
of the areas of questionable public acceptance or offense 
—such as sex, religion, and personality deviates—in a 
frank, critical, but affirming manner. An attempt was 
made to avoid the extreme teaching devices of shock- 
exhibition and of indirection. The lectures were heavily 
weighted with liberal arts materials, under the assump- 
tion that assisting the student to grow in the greater 
knowledge of himself and of other people was far more 
important than exhortation and advice. The course 
accentuated the creative processes in personality and 
personal living. No attempt was made to avoid con- 
sideration of the painful and unlovely, all of which go 
to make up the reality of marriage. 

General Student Reactions to the Course. The re- 
actions of the Utah and Kansas students to this course 
were comparable to those reported by other studies. 
They were affirming. There was no student whose 
general attitude fell on the unfavorable end of the scale, 
though some students responded unfavorably to some 
aspects of the course. About a third of the Utah students 
and half of the Kansas students were “strongly favor- 
able” toward the course. This difference was probably 
due to the fact that the Kansas sample was made up of 
upper-division students who had brought more liberal 
arts background to the course. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the Utah freshman, who was the modal student 
in the course, was not more greatly frustrated or dis- 
turbed than he seems to have been. It might be taken 
as some evidence that a course weighted with general 
education theory is acceptable to the unselected freshman, 
with a minimum of emotional resistance. 

In our attempt to ferret out those background ex- 
periences of students of different attitudes toward the 
course that may underlie their differences in reaction, our 
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results were largely negative. That is to say, after cor- 
relating different background experiences with different 
modal attitudes the correlations were small and of ques- 
tionable statistical significance. From this it might be 
concluded that students’ attitudes toward such a complex 
event as a marriage course are not closely related to any 
one of the many areas of experience that we took 
into consideration. Religious background and degree 
of orthodoxy alone, or sex experience and orientations 
alone, etc., through a large number of basic experiences 
and orientations were not found to be related to ac- 
ceptance-rejection of the course. Upon further tabula- 
tion it may be found that a number of these factors taken 
together will constitute larger patterns of background 
that will be related to students’ reactions to these basic 
values and assumptions. 

Though we failed to shed any considerable light on 
why students felt as they did toward the course, we can 
add our affirmation to the results of other surveys and 
conclude that representative groups of students from 
these two states strongly favor education for courtship, 
marriage and family living. 

This should whet the courage of those administrators, 
schools, or communities that have been reluctant to 
introduce such courses because of the fear of unfavorable 
public opinion. Further affirmation was evidenced in 
the response of students about their parents’ attitudes 
toward their taking the course. Of those who reported 
that their parents were aware of their taking the course, 
nineteen out of twenty reported that their parents were 
favorable. One parent in twenty was undecided or un- 
favorable. 

Perhaps the most important result of our research to 
date is our evaluation of several areas of student orienta- 
tion that touch their basic personality needs and ex- 
pectations. Taking our cue from the social-psychological 
and social-psychiatric literature, we felt that basic com- 
ponents of personality include (a) a person's experience 
with and attitudes toward authority, and (b) his sex 
experience, orientation and expectations. More residual, 
but of interest to us, were his attitudes toward close 
family experience, toward children, and toward the more 
serious problems of unhappy marriage and divorce. 
These will be discussed as separate topics. 

Student Attitudes Toward Authority. “Authority” 
will be used here to denote a wide range of different 
kinds of expectation and demand on the part of those 
who stand in a position of prestige, special sanction, or 
power. Included would be the expectations and sance 
tions of parents, church leaders, teachers, and others. 
One of the subjective components of authority is the 
person’s conscience, or super ego; i.e., the introjected, 
emotionally charged expectations of those who stand in 
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a position of prestige whom one has “taken seriously.” 
One plane of reaction to authority ranges from the 
person’s ability to respond to others with equal regard 
and consideration, through various form of ascendant, 
ambivalent, or submissive reaction to others. 

In attempting to determine possible differences in 
students’ reactions to authority they were asked about their 
relations of affection, conflict and of discipline in their 
parental families, and their religious activities and feel- 
ings of religiovs orthodoxy. We found the following: 

A significantly larger proportion of students reported 
that they felt “very close” to their mothers rather than 
very close to their fathers. About half felt very close 
to their mothers, a third felt ‘considerable closeness” and 
a tenth “little or none.” Toward their fathers, about a 
fourth felt ‘“‘very close,” a third felt “considerable close- 
ness,” a sixth “little or no closeness.” 

Roughly the same general pattern obtained with regard 
to the conflict that students reported experiencing with 
their mothers and fathers respectively. It is noteworthy 
that nearly two-fifths of the students reported “almost 
continuous” conflict with their mothers and one-third, 
“a great deal.” Less than one in ten reported “‘little or 
practically none.” Reporting conflict with their fathers, 
seven in ten had experienced “almost continuous” or ‘‘a 
great deal” of conflict. The modal student reported that 
he had been in almost continuous conflict with his father. 

When we compare the love with the conflict reactions, 
one striking fact of educational significance stands out, 
namely, that these students have structured in their per- 
sonality patterns of ambivalence toward parental author- 
ity. From a theoretical standpoint it can be assumed that 
these patterns of conflicting love and aggression will be 
introjected and carried into their own courtship, marriage, 
and family relations. It is suggested here that oppor- 
tunity for gaining insight into these potential mainsprings 
of marriage interaction could be made available in our 
marriage courses. Further, it would seem desirable to 
provide opportunity for some catharsis in skillfully di- 
rected classroom experience, such as spontaneous drama 
therapy and other group dynamics techniques. Instruc- 
tion alone will do little to penetrate these deeper reac- 
tions to prototype male and female roles specially struc- 
tured in one’s own unique experience with those in his 
parental family. We might generalize even more broadly 
and conclude that emotional education and reeducation 
are badly needed in our course work—to confront 
the reality of these patterns, to take a good look at them, 
and to work through some of the defensive resistances 


in order to help our students acquire more mature psycho- 


sexual roles, 
Another of the mainsprings of authority in the back- 
grounds of these students was their religious orientations 
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and reactions to religious expectation received from their 
homes, neighborhoods, and churches. With regard to 
religious training, 70 per cent reported that they had 
received “‘considerable or a great deal” ; less than one in 
twenty, “little or none.” A fifth said that they were 
“devout” while 70 per cent more reported that they were 
“moderately faithful.” Less than one in ten was “re- 
sentful.” Three-fourths of these students participated in 
religious activities. 

The above statistics characterize the Utah sample, but 
the tabulations on the Kansas sample to date indicate 
the same general pattern of religious affirmation; i.e., 
73 per cent rated themselves as “moderately faithful,” 
which is quite a strong rating for a modest person. 

It is apparent, then, that these two different groups of 
students regard themselves as religious. This is further 
attested by the fact that half the students rated themselves 
as “strongly orthodox” and another third ‘‘fairly ortho- 
dox.” Less than one in twenty declared himself ‘“un- 
orthodox.” 

Whether or not these students act in accordance with 
their declarations of orthodoxy is for the moment beside 
the point. Of central importance is the fact that they 
regard themselves as they do. Or, whether or not they 
have articulated for themselves the Christian ethic, we 
can assume that they have structured within their orienta- 
tions and expectations of themselves the more practical 
ideological tenets and practices of their respective 
churches. 

The fact that so many students regard themselves as 
religious has further educational import. Are we assist- 
ing them in their attempt to reconcile their presumed 
ethics in the area of courtship and marriage with social- 
cultural reality; i.e., the residual sex-denial of a yester- 
year with the sex-affirmation of today; revelation as 
authority with science as authority in the home; ideal 
size of family with what one can afford; loyalty to a 
spouse with irreconcilable personal needs; divorce with 
duty; religious with secular standards of family enter- 
tainment; communion with competition, with self- 
contained living; a theology of faith and grace with 
scientific humanism; choosing an occupation of service 
and questionable financial security, with one of security 
and social status ; etc. ? 

Sex is a case in point. Cross-tabulation of our data 
points up the striking differences between what modal 
gtoups of students believed to be ethical, what they 
actually did, and how they felt about their behavior. 
The average student was sex affirming in his verbalized 
Opinion, he repeated the ideals of his parental-religious 
background, he engaged in heavier intimacies than he 
could theoretically allow himself, and reported no con- 
scious sense of guilt or remorse; i.e., that ‘the intimacy 
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experienced on dates was appropriate and all right.” 

If these discrepancies in attitude, orientation, and 
practice be valid and if they are found to be more general 
than one study would substantiate, the implications can- 
not be taken lightly. There is clinical evidence that 
these conflicts, and for many, irreconcilable differences— 
at an age of religious sincerity and a desire to meet the 
expectations of parents, religious and community leaders 
—contribute to the high incidence of psychosexual non- 
responsiveness in American marriage. The generalized 
overtones of adjustment in reconciling ethical standards 
with ethical levels permeate the whole marriage re- 
lationship. 

Finally, with regard to student attitudes toward un- 
happy marriage and divorce, we found that just less than 
half believed that one member of an unhappy and ir- 
reconcilable marriage should sacrifice his feelings in order 
to maintain the marriage. A small group believed that 
the marriage should be maintained but would permit the 
unhappy one to seek companionship outside the marriage 
as a supplement. That leaves about half of these students 
more or less amenable to the idea of divorce. 

In conclusion I should like to express a considered 
opinion based in part on an analysis of this study and 
derived partly from teaching and counseling experience 
with college students: namely, that students today are 
deeply interested in two areas of primary concern to 
them: 

1. The pursuit of an ethic that represents an emotional and 
intellectual reconciliation between their more unique per- 
sonal needs and the expectations stemming from their 
parental-religious backgrounds. 

2. Their quest for emotional maturity implicit in ethical 
behavior—the “what” and “how become” of emotional 
maturity. 


In order better to meet the challenge we might seek 
improvement in our teaching along several lines, 


1. Recast our theory (and reading materials) into more 
systematic and ethical frames of reference without resort- 
ing to academic or religious cultism. Empirical knowl- 
edge is invaluable but not enough. Eclectic presentations 
of correlations between this factor and that are quite 
meaningless. Facts and their underlying rationale must 
be treated within some systematic, ethical framework in 
which the larger mosaic of human character is portrayed 
in varying social-cultural contexts; e.g, Erich Fromm’s 
Man For Himself, The Psychology of Ethics. 

2. Hold the size of our classes down, to provide our students 
greater opportunity for more reflective and integrating 
classroom experience. Lecture methods are of limited 
value in this field. Pressure devices often used in teach- 
ing technological materials—such as shotgun quizzes, 
emphasis on grades, threat of the fear of failure, etc., 
must be avoided. Reflective and integrative experience 
does not take place when students are under threatening 
pressures, Guided emotional involvement of students in 
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dynamic situation experiences is imperative if emotional 
education and reeducation are to take place. 

Finding instructors (group leaders) with the emo- 
tional and academic maturity, breadth, and technical 
background commensurate to the job presents a major 
problem. Another is to demonstrate to colleagues and 
administrators the importance and academic respectability 


of this work in order to get budgets large enough to 
restrict the size of classes and yet reach many students. 
These and other needed changes will come slowly of 
themselves. Vigorous initiative, detailed plans, and 
inter-institutional cooperation in carrying forward can do 
much to hasten the needed change. 


Family Backgrounds and Community Patterns 


CARSON McGuIRE 
The University of Texas 


FAMILIES are the basic social units 
of all American communities. But there is no such 
entity as “The American Family.” Most professional 
people know that we tend to talk in terms of ideal types 
—of “what ought to be.” They appreciate “what really 
is” because they have had experiences with different 
kinds of families. Of late years, research workers are 
beginning to report upon the several family patterns in 
city and village, in town and country. For example, in 
this journal, Koos has compared crisis behavior in middle 
class and lower-income families, and Havighurst has de- 
scribed systematic differences among families in terms of 
social class groupings." 

Many of us find that a flexible frame of reference is 
useful in our work. A framework guides one in com- 
plex situations where a number of possible patterns are 
involved. It tells us what factors could go together and 
what behavior to expect. This paper briefly outlines 
such a frame of reference which you may modify for 
your own use. It deals with family background and 
community patterns which, although they appear to vary, 
have a number of elements in common. 

A Schematic Diagram.—The elements of a situation 
often can be represented by a schematic diagram which 
indicates major variables and their relationships. The 
diagram presented in Figure 1 shows how I think of the 
parts of a community as they fit together.? It is a frame 
of reference which helps me identify the probable places 
of families in a community. Some of us employ it in 
research to anticipate the possible roles of family mem- 
bers, both what is expected of them and how they may 
act. 

The cornerstone of the “community cube” is the 

The first of a series of four papers summarizing material upon Social 
Status and the Pamily presented at the Thirteenth Annual Groves Coa- 
ference at The University of North Carolina. 

1 See Marriage and Family Living, 1930, 12, 77-78, 99 and 133-134. 

Stratification and 


® The diagram first appeared in my article, ‘Social 
Mobility Patterns,"’ American Sociological Review, 1950, 15, 195-204. 
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family as a social structure or institutional pattern, A 
community is known by the kinds of families it has. 
Research tells us that the several types of families pres- 
ent, and the numbers of each, influence the make-up of 
any community. For instance, a high status suburb like 
Alamo Heights differs in proportion of each family 
when compared with the lower status suburban com- 
munities around San Antonio. To represent the differ- 
ences in the diagram, the horizontal social class lines 
would have to be drawn with varied spacings. Again, 
the vertical lines separating minority groups would vary 
for Textown (which has Anglo, Latin-American, and 
Negro families) when compared with Jonesville (a 
middle-western community with only one colored family 
and several ethnic groups.’ Hence, for any specific 
community, the proportions in the community cube de- 
pend upon the distribution of family backgrounds. 

Seven Community Structures—The family is only 
one of seven social structures in which husband and 
wife, son and daughter, interact in the community. 
Beliefs and sentiments, attitudes and values held by 
family members often are a function of where and how 
they fit into other community structures. A man not 
only is a husband and father but also one of the boys, 
an alumnus, a church elder, a Rotarian, a business execu- 
tive, and a leading Republican. A married woman is 
not necessarily just a wife and mother. She also is a 
bridge player, a parent, a member of a church circle, a 
clubwoman, a consumer, and a voter. Men’s and 
women’s personalities, at least in part, are functions of 
past and present role behaviors* in family, educational, 
religious, economic, and political institutions as well as 
in informal and formal associations. 


® Warner, W. Lloyd, and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1949. 

“Newcomb, Theodore M., “Role Behaviors in the Study of Ia- 
dividual Personality and of Groups,” J. Personality, 1950, 18, 273- 
289. 
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These seven community structures also influence the 
behavior and outlook of youth. Girls who tell inter- 
viewers, “My mother sees me only as a daughter,” or 
“Miss Jones knows me only as a pupil,” not only are 
referring to home or school relationships but also to 


Only a few persons from families “across the tracks’ 
have had an opportunity to learn all of the roles known 
to middle-class family members. Many of the differ- 
ences in observed behavior and in expressed value 
Orientations are brought about by variations in experi- 
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Fic. 1. Schematic Diagram of a Community. 


age-graded ways of acting expected of them. We have 
heard girls make observations such as, “Only Jim, my 
boy friend, Miss Smith, and some of the Sub-Deb girls 
treat me as a person.” Outside of these close, informal 
associations they are daughters and sisters, dates, stu- 
dents, church workers, club members, and baby sitters. 
A boy also has role behaviors beyond being a son and 
brother; and, like others in his family, he has his own 
reference groups. People, young and old, refer to 
others with whom they share value orientations. 
Systematic observation, focused interviews, and free 
response data tend to show that such role behaviors and 
reference groups vary according to the type of family. 
® Merton, Robert K., and Kitt, Alice S., ““Contributions to the Theory 
of Reference Group Behavior,"’ Continuities in Social Research, ed. Mer- 


ton, Robert K., and Lazarsfeld, Paul F., The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1950, pp. 40-105. 
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ences and in meanings attached to them. Meaning of 
an experience, in turn, seems to vary according to family 
background and to the models or reference-figures en- 
countered within structured and unstructured situations 
in the community.® 

Most situations are structured in the sense that cer- 
tain kinds of behavior are expected according to age 
and sex, family status and immediate concern. This is 
especially true in the four institutions other than the 
family—educational, religious, political, and economic. 
A pupil, a parent, or a teacher usually can tell what is 
expected in the school, although not everyone conforms. 
The attitude of worship seldom can be avoided within 


* The next paper, ‘‘Family Life in Lower and Middle Class Homes,"’ 
presents interview materials gathered by field workers to illustrate such 
experiences and their consequences. 
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a church even if the form may vary from Episcopal to 
Pentacostal, from Catholic to Lutheran. There are alter- 
natives in economic and political life but almost every- 
one can anticipate the role of a buyer or a seller, of a 
boss or an employee, of a voter or a taxpayer. 

Being structured, formal organizations permit their 
members to have contacts with people of various family 
backgrounds without the necessity of intimacy. Clubs 
and other associations with constitutions and bylaws 
serve to tie together the parts of a community. All of 
us know how to behave in a meeting. In P.T.A. gather- 
ings we have sat through the prolonged business session, 
hoped that the speaker would prove interesting, and 
anticipated the talk and refreshment afterward. But it 
is only in the informal life of the community that we 
can move into the relaxed, intimate association which 
depends upon a common understanding of an unwritten 
code of behavior. People who commonly come to- 
gether to talk or dine, to plan or play, usually share 
value-attitudes and express similar value orientations. 
Acceptance within relatively unstructured informal as- 
sociations, especially in one another's homes, is the crux 
of status reputation. 

The Social Classes—Like people all over the world, 
Americans place a value upon level of informal and 
formal participation and upon moral reputation. A con- 
sequence is the illusion of a social class system—an illu- 
sion by which most Americans live in communities large 
and small. It is an illusion because only a proportion of 
families maintain the same relative position in the upper, 
middle, and lower classes through several generations. 
At any particular time and place, the assignment by 
other people of persons and families to status positions 
is very real. It influences people and their life style. 
The illusion of a stratified system stems from the fact 
that soeial mobility—change of status from an original 
family background—requires time. 

Generally speaking, in America, one of every four or 
five persons moves upward at least one acceptance-level 
during his or her lifetime." The trend is upward for 
at least three reasons. First, there is a difference in 
birth rate; lower status families usually have more chil- 
dren than do middle and upper class families. Second, 
the American economy is making it possible for more 
and more people to live a middle class way of life 
whether they wear white or blue collars to work. Third, 
there is the downward mobility of some persons—not 
more than one in twenty or twenty-five—in each genera- 
tion. Consequently, on the average, about three of every 
ten boys and girls born into upper-lower and lower- 
lower class homes are destined to be mobile upward at 


™ McGuire, op. cit., pp. 200-203. 
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least one step. On the other hand, perhaps only one in 
ten middle class youth succeed in making a significant 
upward shift. A good many more start out to “get 
ahead” and, when balked, they often have aspirations 
for their children. 

The status system is pretty much the same everywhere 
but not every community has all of the class levels. 
The several kinds of neighborhoods seem to be fairly 
accurate guides to the distribution of people in a city or 
town. At the-present time we are studying a city of 
over a hundred thousand people and another with ten 
thousand, In both places, informants demonstrate that 
they can map out and agree upon dwelling areas and 
assign relative values to them. When systematic samples 
of families are interviewed in each status area, a signifi- 
cant proportion conform to a pattern in terms of socio- 
economic status and expressed value orientations. 
Further, there is continuous movement from one area 
to another as families or their offspring improve social 
class position. 

When new families come to a community it seems 
that tentative appraisals of status are made. Probably 
everyone who has moved into a new community has 
encountered variations of the following questions. 
What do you do? Where do you work? Where do 
you live? Who lives nearby? What is your church? 
Where did you go to school? In a sense, the index of 
status characteristics developed by Warner and his as- 
sociates is a set of scales which rate answers to such 
questions. The questions appear to be a way of placing 
families and their members prior to interaction in for- 
mal and informal activities. The critical test of status 
reputation, however, is membership in and reference to 
these formal and informal associations or the lack of 
such affiliation on the part of members of a family. 

Value Orientations.—The idea systems held by people 
do not necessarily correspond to their place in the social 
organization. In our research, we are being impressed 
by the fact that individuals do not always adhere to the 
beliefs and sentiments, the attitudes and values of the 
social class in which their family has been placed by 
others. Although a family may be looked upon as lower 
class in terms of either socioeconomic status or evaluated 
participation in a community, some or all of its mem- 
bers actually may have middle class value orientations. 
These family value orientations and the influence of 
age-mates upon one’s outlook are to be considered in 
later papers.® 

The schematic diagram shows three class-typed value- 

® Warner, W. Lloyd; Meeker, Marchia ; ages eee Social 
Class in America, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1 

* The papers, “Conforming, Mobile, and Divergent sound” and 


“Family and Age-Mates in Personality Formation,”’ afe to appear in 
later issues of this journal. 
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attitude systems—“upper,” “middle,” and “lower.” 
They are convenient reference groups for implying dif- 
ferences in life style based upon the very real illusion of 
a social class system. There are sufficient numbers of 
persons and families at each level to give characteristic 
definitions of what is an acceptable life style. The core 
values of each level seem to change but slowly. Middle 
class values, which tend to be individualistic, are re- 
garded as dominant in American culture because of the 
number, position, and influence of such people in the 
educational, religious, organizational, economic, and 
political life of both large and small communities. 
Upper class values, though, are looked upon as super- 
ordinate despite the relatively small number of families 
involved. Power and deference factors set these families 
apart. At the other end of the scale, lower class values 
could be referred to as alternative orientations or defini- 
tions of the situation. Mixtures of outlooks, however, 
characterize the upper-middle and lower-class individual 
and his family. 

Instances of the dominant idea system are found in 
expectations which middle class oriented families have 
about schools in our communities. Parents want their 
children “to get an education” so they can “get and hold 
a good job” in order that they “‘won’t have to work as 
hard as I've had to to get where I am.” The minimum 
education is high school graduation, with at least some 
college preferred; and ‘the good job” is thought of as 
professional, executive, or white collar work. Never- 
theless, there is ambivalence in that sons and daughters 
are “to make something of themselves” and yet they are 
to be taught “to be satisfied” with the status quo. The 
school is to turn out “good boys and girls’’"—obedient, 
honest, and responsible. The lower class child is ex- 
pected to “overcome his bad faults or get out.” 

Minority Groups——From one point of view, the 
largest “minority group” in American communities are 
people, young and old, of lower class backgrounds. 
Their alternative orientations are to be demonstrated in 
a paper to follow. There are, however, families af- 
filiated with readily recognized minority groups. The 
three culture patterns—the Old American (‘Yankee” 
or “Anglo”, the ethnic groups, and the color castes— 
are shown on the schematic diagram. The shading in- 
dicates that both the ethnic and colored groups have 
relatively fewer families at higher status levels and more 
at lowly valued socioeconomic and participation levels. 

So far we have referred to differentiation in terms of 
age and sex, social status and value orientations. Two 
additional principles of inclusion and exclusion operate 
to separate out families defined as colored or placed in 
ethnic backgrounds. They are visibility and traditions 
held to be “foreign” to the major stream of American 
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culture. Visibility characteristics, especially skin color, 
serve primarily as symbols—whiteness and purity, black- 
ness or darkness and impurity. Such people can be 
categorized and stereotyped, if interpersonal relations are 
held at a minimum; consciousness of difference and 
projective mechanisms develop and persist. In the de- 
site to keep families apart, and to prevent intermarriage, 
interaction is blocked in other community structures. 

Being most visible, the Negro has experienced the 
largest number of caste-like barriers—implicit in the 
North, more explicit in the South. The Latin American 
in some communities, especially the mestizo and mojado 
(wetback), encounter somewhat similar discrimination. 
Dotted lines in the economic and political spheres are 
shown in the color caste segment of the schematic dia- 
gram. They denote, at least to some extent, the gradual 
breakdown of caste lines. The further crumbling of 
visibility barriers, beginning with higher education, 
could be a function of increasing recognition of status 
differences among Negroes. It seems that Negroes from 
middle and upper class family backgrounds have many 
value orientations in common with their white and Old 
American counterparts, perhaps more than some ethnic 
peoples of equivalent status. 

The factor of cultural tradition outweighs the visibility 
element in the case of ethnic groups. The major sym- 
bols of a variant tradition seem to be family name, re- 
ligious beliefs, and certain kinds of formal organizations. 
To persist, the ethnic group (and the religious sect) 
has to maintain solidarity between children and their 
parents. Continuity through biological descent and a 
commonly shared religious tradition underlie the solidar- 
ity and the differences in family-life patterns among 
ethnic groups such as the Italian-American, Latin-Amer- 
ican, Japanese-American, and Jewish peoples. 

When people cease adhering to a variant tradition 
and take over the ways of thinking, feeling, and behav- 
ing of either the dominant or alternative culture patterns 
of the Old American way of life, the process is called 
acculturation, When the habits, external appearance, 
and manners of the host people are learned but old 
value systems are retained, the acculturation is external 
in form. Most ethnic groups are acculturated to some 
extent. Some, like the old order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, are not. Acculturation may lead 
to assimilation, that is, participation in the main stream 
of community life. This has happened to succeeding 
generations of immigrants as they have been educated 
in American schools and moved up the social class 
system, 

Three Families.—Evety person has an opportunity to 
live in three family settings. The first is the family of 
orientation, the one in which a person grows up as a 
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child and an adolescent. This family background de- 
termines a person’s original social class status and culture 
pattern. Mother and father, brothers and sisters, and 
their value orientations influence basic personality pat- 
tern. But agemate influences, school and other experi- 
ences often reshape a girl or boy’s perceptions and valua- 
tions. The developmental task of winning relative in- 
dependence from one’s family of orientation opens up 
the possibility of either acculturation or mobility, or 
both. 

The second family setting is the family of procreation. 
Either there is a continuation of the old or the begin- 
ning of a new family-life pattern. Husband and wife, 
though, become father and mother in a new family of 
orientation for their sons and daughters. As husband 
and wife, marital adjustment appears to depend upon 
similarity of value orientations. When ideas about 
behavior and underlying value-attitudes differ, however, 
there are bound to be disagreements. For example, a 
wife who secks to impose “proper” behavior and at- 
titudes upon her children (middle class) usually has 
difficulty in agreeing upon their upbringing with a father 
who has a more indulgent approach (lower class). 

The third setting, the family of gerontation, appears 
when children have grown up and left home, Whereas 
the older lower class woman very often is working or 
taking care of grandchildren while the mother works, 
the middle class woman usually has to cast about for 





new interests. Especially in the upper-middle class, part 
of her life has been focused upon bringing up her chil- 
dren. Perhaps the shifts in outlook and activities 
brought about by sons and daughters leaving home are 
as much a concern of family-life education as is marital 
adjustment and the upbringing of children. 


Summary.—A frame of reference for understanding variations 
in family background in terms of community patterns has been 
presented by means of a schematic diagram. The family as a 
social institution is the cornerstone of the community cube. 
Differences in family backgrounds and in life styles foster the 
illusion of a social class system—a very real illusion which 
affects the lives of most Americans. To explain changes in 
position relative to the status system through the years, it is 
necessary to talk about social mobility from one class to an- 
other. Even the so-called minorities, the ethnic groups and the 
color castes, have levels of acceptance. 

Differences in value orientations by status levels and cultural 
groupings foster discrepancies in family-life pattern. Conse- 
quently, role behaviors in the seven community structures tend 
to vary according to family background. People can learn a 
whole way of life which is quite different from that of their 
family of orientation. The study of marriage and family living 
as well as family life education has to consider not only the 
family of orientation but also those of procreation and geronta- 
tion. A male moves from son and brother to husband and 
father, to grandfather. A female moves from daughter and 
sister to wife and mother, to grandmother. The role behaviors 
vary by family background and they are modified by accultura- 
tion and mobility. 


Editorial 
Marriage Counseling: Art Or Science? 


~ RosBert A. HARPER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


THE marriage and family field has 
probably had as notable and rapid success with research 
as any branch of the social sciences. Research achieve- 
ments of Burgess, Cottrell, Wallin, Terman, and others 
have had the commendable effects of stimulating addi- 
tional empirical investigations, arousing public interest 
and respect, and attracting capable persons to the marriage 
and family area. 

With the growth and refinement of such research, this 
writer certainly has no quarrel. But achievements here, 
as elsewhere in the behavioral sciences, have tended to 
breed a cult of apocalyptic messiahs who wish to “take 
over” marriage and family education and counseling 

Chairman, Family Life Department. 
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with what they hail as “science.” It is the metaphysics 
of scientism as espoused by these zealots, and as applied 
to marriage counseling, not the legitimate undertakings of 
researchers, which is subjected to critical evaluation in 
this editorial. 

If marriage counseling is a science, counseling pro- 
cedure should be rather rigidly structured according to 
“accumulated knowledge systematized and formulated 
with reference to the discovery of general truths or the 
operation of general laws.” It is obvious that no such 
systematized body of data applicable to marriage counsel- 
ing procedures has emerged from scientific research. The 
most gloriously hailed research tools, the marriage pre- 
diction scales, have been labeled by two of their princi- 
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pal designers, Terman and Wallin, as yet offering ‘very 
uncertain guidance in the choice of a mate or in the 
determination of one’s chances for marital happiness un- 
less the score is either well above or well below the 
average.”? And even if marriage prediction scales should 
suddenly reach a peak of validity and reliability which 
now appears improbable, they would still meet only a 
small percentage of the functional needs of the marriage 
counselor. 

Even if we are fully generous in allowing a very 
promising future use of marriage prediction scales in 
marriage counseling, what more have we for a “science” 
of marriage counseling? It is not to be denied that the 
behavioral sciences offer some basis for the counselor's 
functioning; it is certainly ill-advised for a marriage 
counselor not to have the best available background of 
training and experience in one or more of the major be- 
havioral sciences, But such training at best tempers and 
sharpens the apprentice counselor's “common-sense judg- 
ments,” objectifies his own emotional responses and self- 
understandings, and makes him aware of dangers and 
limitations in the counseling process; it does not give 
him a science of marriage counseling nor make him a 
competent marriage counselor. 

When cornered, the metaphysicians of marriage coun- 
seling scientism are wont to offer qualifying clauses of 
“to date,” “for the present,” and “as yet” in admitting 
that marriage counseling is not a science. The present 
writer is no seer; the glories of science held in the distant 
future of marriage counseling are not here revealed. But 
for the practical time sequence of present and immediate 
future, it seems quite evident that marriage counseling 
will never rest primarily upon a “store of scientific 
knowledge.” 

The essential working materials of the marriage coun- 
selor are human emotions and social interactions. Emo- 
tions and interactions have not been weighed and meas- 
ured and catalogued by science; sound marriage coun- 
seling must lean heavily upon the counselor's insight into 
the heart of adjustment difficulties. Although such in- 
sight may be aided by knowledge of scientific research 
from Pavlov’s drooling dogs to Kinsey's latest sexual 
probings, the counselor is left to draw considerably upon 
his experientially based understanding of human nature 
in general and the counselee in particular for his diag- 
nosis and therapy. He must be an artist of clinical in- 
sight who feels much more than he thinks his way into a 
comprehension of the emotional and interactional troubles 
of his clients and of ways of alleviating these difficulties. 

If marriage counseling is more art than science, how 

1 Lewis M. Terman and Paul Wallin, ‘The Validity of Marriage Pre- 


diction and Marital Adjustment Tests,’’ American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 14, No. 4 (August, 1949), 504. 
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can we differentiate between the competents and the 
quacks? It is here, in my opinion, that a comprehension 
of the relative rather than the absolute is pertinent. Be- 
cause we refuse to grant that counseling is, or can be- 
come, all science, does not mean that we reject relevant 
scientific aids and criteria. Probably the most important 
assistance forthcoming from scientific research in dis- 
tinguishing between qualified and unqualified marriage 
counselors is in the form of increasingly precise empirical 
observations of the effects of counseling procedures. Al- 
though such observations must inevitably contain some de- 
gree of subjectivity, at least gross differences in the 
kind of help given to counselees can be measured. If 
would-be counselors are closely supervised by persons who 
have demonstrated their own capabilities to the full 
satisfaction of their professional colleagues, and if such 
supervision can be required by law, the number of in- 
competent counselors could be rendered negligible. 

Meantime, we know from observation that counseling 
procedures which, for example, involve moralistically 
punitive or rejective techniques are likely to bring more 
harm than help to counselees, and we can be alert to 
label as “quacks” those self-styled marriage counselors 
who are known to lean heavily upon such approaches. 
We likewise know, for another example, that training 
is needed to distinguish persons with behavioral disorders 
which demand the attention of a psychiatrist, and we can 
deny counseling recognition to a person who lacks such 
training. Even in such matters as these, however, we 
are relying more upon clinical judgments of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers than upon strictly sci- 
entific findings, 

The writer wishes to contend, then, that as marriage 
counseling continues to grow in importance and as those 
of us involved in the selection and training of marriage 
counselors work to improve the quality of counselors and 
their counseling, we shall make a mistake to emphasize 
science at the expense of art. Although we should quite 
properly insist that those who enter the field shall have 
had a well-rounded advanced education in the behavioral 
sciences and shall have served successful apprenticeships 
under the close supervision of competent established 
counselors, we should be careful to look, with no apology, 
for “subjective qualifications of the counseling artist.” 
Marriage counselors must have certain characteristics 
which I doubt if we can ever measure. I refer to emo- 
tional maturity and stability, clinical insight, and such 
less high-sounding, but important, qualities as charm, a 
sense of humor, and character. If we continue to talk 
rigidly, pedantically, and inappropriately of the “science” 
of marriage counseling to ourselves, our students, and the 
general public, we shall, in my opinion, court an under- 
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mining of our growing profession. We shall, first of 
all, invite the ridicule of members of professions which 
have high percentages of scientific bases. It does not 
take a particularly clever chemist, physicist, or biologist 
to know that what we may call “scientific data” in our 
field are, with relatively few exceptions, pretty childish 
mimickings of the extensive and intensive controlled re- 
search upon which they base their pronouncements. 

We need the cooperative support of other professions 
and of the general public not only for the gradual 
process of research which will render counseling more 
(but never, I think, predominantly) scientific, but also 
for the nonscientific, the artistic, phases of our work. 
By frankly admitting the inadequacy of our present sci- 
entific elements and the continuing importance of our 
subjective procedures, we are much more apt to gain and 
hold this support. Most physical scientists tolerate, and 
many actively support, the arts of music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the like. Marriage counselors do not need to 
pretend to be pure scientists in order to escape liquida- 
tion by physical scientists; they are unnecessarily asking 
for persecution, rather than support, by posing as sci- 
entists. 

This scientific pretense has another important danger, 
in my opinion, for the growing profession of marriage 
counseling. In our selecting and training of potential 
counselors we are apt consciously and unconsciously to 
emphasize research skills rather than counseling abilities. 
Because a man or woman is capable of conducting able 
research or competent to refer to the researches of others 


does not mean that he or she is an excellent marriage 
counselor. The author thinks there is cause for alarm 
regarding what strikes him as the general increase in the 
social sciences of individuals of encyclopedic scholarliness 
and statistical prodigiousness, but with personality adjust- 
ments which render them questionably competent teachers. 
To have such persons flood the field of marriage coun- 
seling, where the need for mature insight and personality 
integration are even greater than in teaching, would, I 
think, be catastrophic. Such a flood is welcomed so long 
as we go on thinking and talking strictly in terms of 
scientific research. 

May I conclude by saying that I respect both research 
and researchers, but that I do not feel that they should 
be confused with counselors. Undoubtedly some of the 
persons who have made notable research contributions in 
the marriage and family field are also competent marriage 
counselors. Some of the most competent researchers 
among our graduate students may be the most able 
potential marriage counselors. But certainly the two 
skills are not necessarily concomitant, and so long as we 
feel the art of marriage counseling has an important 
service to offer in contemporary society, we should avoid 
filling our professional ranks with persons who have been 
tested only for their capability in research. The pro- 
fession needs its clinical artists: those persons of demon- 
strated insight and integrity who are most capable of 
counseling the many members of our society who from 
time to time need help in their premarital and marital 
adjustments, 


Social Casework Training for Marriage Counseling 


MARGARET B. BAILEY’ 


A GLANCE through the current cata- 
logues of the more than fifty accredited graduate schools 
of social work in the United States reveals what at first 
may appear to be a surprising dearth of courses bearing 
such titles as “Marriage Counseling’ or “Casework with 
Marital Problems.” A few schools include courses in 
“Family Economics” or “Family Relations,” and a siz- 
able group offer ‘Family Casework,” but with very few 
exceptions marriage counseling per se is not listed in 
specific course titles. Does this omission mean that 
the professional schools of social work have failed to 
give adequate recognition to the need for skill in treat- 


1 Former Assistant Professor of Social Work at Florida State Uni- 
versity, and at Simmons College School of Social Work, Boston; now 
a doctoral student at the New York School of Social Work. 
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ing marital problems, or that the graduate caseworker 
is not equipped to handle them? 

On the contrary, concern with marriage conflict is 
traditional on the part of both practitioners and educa- 
tors in social work. As understanding of personality 
has developed, and as better methods for dealing with 
emotionally disturbed people have evolved, social case- 
workers have increasingly addressed themselves to the 
direct treatment of problems in marriage adjustment. 

The lack of specific courses in marriage counseling in 
the graduate social work curriculum stems from a con- 
viction that disharmony between husband and wife is 
not a unique problem set apart from other difficulties in 
interpersonal relations. Conflicts in marriage come from 
the same sources which give rise to many other kinds of 
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maladjustment between human beings. Florence Hollis, 
in her book, Women in Marital Conflict, has demon- 
strated that at the roots of marital disharmony lie prob- 
lems of emotional dependency, unresolved parental ties, 
the need to suffer, and rejection of sexual role. In 
marital difficulties, these elements may assume certain 
typical configurations, but the basic ingredients are the 
same as those encountered in conflicts between parent 
and child, in work maladjustments, in problems of ad- 
justment to illness, in delinquency, and in many financial 
problems. In fact, difficulties in more than one of these 
areas often coexist and can be treated adequately only 
when there is recognition of, and skill in handling, the 
interrelated parts of the total problem. 

Most modern social casework rests upon the theoreti- 
cal framework of psychoanalytic psychiatry as developed 
by Freud and extended or modified by his followers. 
Caseworkers do not, of course, practice psychoanalysis, 
nor are they equipped to work directly with deeply un- 
conscious material. From dynamic psychology, they 
have, however, drawn a knowledge of normal personal- 
ity development, of the etiology of emotional conflict, 
and of healthy and unhealthy defense mechanisms which 
every individual uses in his own unique way to cope 
with inner problems and the outer pressures of the en- 
vironment. Caseworkers have long recognized the 
effects of a thwarting environment upon the individual 
and family group. More recently, with the adaptation 
of psychoanalytic knowledge to casework, they have also 
found a workable frame of reference for the under- 
standing of internal conflicts, and of the interaction be- 
tween these inner and outer factors. This is what case- 
workers mean when they emphasize psychosocial diag- 
nosis, which forms the cornerstone of most modern social 
casework. While due recognition must always.be given 
to environmental pressures, today’s caseworker focuses 
on the understanding of personality. 

The curriculum of every graduate school of social 
work will therefore include courses in “Normal Per- 
sonality Development” or “Human Behavior,” in 
“Psychopathology” and “Clinical Psychiatry,” as well as 
in casework itself. Without diagnosis, which in sub- 
stance means understanding of the problem and of the 
person who has it, adequate treatment is not possible. 
The caseworker who knows the manifestations of nor- 
mal and of deviant personality uses her diagnostic 
understanding as the basis for development of sound 
treatment methods. Differential diagnosis is important, 
for if the worker understands the dynamics, the typical 
conflicts, and the defenses employed, for example, by 
the compulsive personality as compared with the hysteric 
or schizoid, her approach to treatment will be surer and 
sounder. She will be better equipped to deal with a 
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compulsive client, whether the latter asks for help with 
a marital problem or appears in a child guidance clinic 
or comes for professional help in a court, school, or 
medical-social setting. 

Sound diagnostic understanding of the client's per- 
sonality, regardless of the nature of the presenting prob- 
lem or of the agency setting, is thus the prerequisite for 
effective treatment of emotional problems. Many begin- 
ning students of social work expect to learn treatment 
methods and especially interviewing techniques almost 
as though they were a bag of tricks to be produced on 
appropriate occasions. With growing experience, the 
student becomes aware that there are no simple rules. 
We still have a great deal to learn about effective treat- 
ment methods, but we have made a beginning in our 
recognition that successful differential treatment must 
rest upon a sound diagnostic base. 

Casework is indebted to psychoanalysis not only for 
its knowledge of normal and deviant personality, but 
for understanding of the phenomena of transference 
and countertransference. Human beings tend in greater 
or less degree to transfer to individuals in the present 
attitudes and behavior which were originally responses 
to people in the past, chiefly the parents. Some clients 
will react quite realistically in the treatment relationship, 
while others will respond as though the worker were 
a good or bad parent-figure. Failure to recognize this 
phenomenon will not cause it to disappear, but will on 
the contrary often defeat the worker's sincere efforts to 
help the client. Though the transference is not usually 
handled directly in the casework situation, the worker 
must be aware of its existence and adapt her treatment 
methods accordingly. She must also be keenly and con- 
stantly watchful of her own countertransference reac- 
tions. Her standards for marriage, developed out of her 
own life experience, and her personal response to various 
kinds of marital disharmony, will constitute an obstacle 
to treatment unless she recognizes and can control them. 
Problems of transference and countertransference are not 
of course peculiar to the treatment of marital difficulty, 
but can and do appear in any kind of casework treat- 
ment situation. Throughout her training, the caseworker 
is steadily helped both to recognize transference mani- 
festations and to accept the need for awareness and con- 
trol of her own emotions. 

Professional education for social work constitutes two 
years of study on the graduate level, leading to the 
master’s degree; in a school which has fulfilled the re- 
quirements for membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. The student who 
wishes to prepare for casework will take not only a 
concentration of courses in casework and psychiatry, as 
indicated above, but also basic courses in group work, 
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community organization, social research, public welfare, 
and medical information, One of the strengths of 
social work education has always been the emphasis on 
field work, or carefully supervised practice with actual 
case situations in a social agency. It is considered sound 
training to require each student to have field experience 
in two different types of agency setting, for example, a 
private family service organization and the social service 
department of a mental hospital. This diversified field 
practice reinforces the conviction that though certain 
differences exist in accordance with agency setting, the 
basic casework skills of diagnosis and treatment are ap- 
plicable everywhere. 

All caseworkers should have some familiarity with 
marriage conflict, since they will encounter it wherever 
they work. A woman who needs help in her marriage 
relationship may recognize her problem clearly enough 
to present a direct request at a family service agency. 
On the other hand, her conflict with her husband may 
be displaced to a financial difficulty and appear, fraught 
with emotion, in her budget discussions with a public 
assistance worker. Similarly, the marital disharmony, 
hitherto suppressed, may emerge in a child guidance 
clinic, where the client has gone for help with her child. 
Every caseworker should at a minimum be equipped 
with enough diagnostic skill to recognize a-marital prob- 
lem, to reach some understanding of the underlying per- 
sonality factors involved, and to offer referral if the 
function of her own agency is not broad enough to in- 
clude the treatment of marriage conflict. 

The worker with particular interest in or aptitude for 
treating marital difficulty will usually choose employ- 
ment in a private family service agency, since this will 
provide the maximum opportunity within the field of 
social work to help people with this kind of problem. 
Since_the major responsibility for financial assistance has 
been assumed by governmental departments, the private 
family agency has within the past fifteen to twenty 
years become increasingly free to work directly with 
emotional conflicts among family members, including 
the difficulties between husband and wife. 

The two-year graduate program does not of course 
turn out seasoned marriage counselors any more than 
it produces fully developed workers for any other type 
of problem or agency setting. Only the fundamentals 
of skill can be assimilated within the master’s program. 


The new graduate will require continued supervision in 
her growth toward fuller competence, and courses or 
staff seminars for workers at various levels of skill and 
experience are also of great value. At the present stage 
of our professional development, all workers who at- 
tempt direct treatment of emotional problems recognize 
the need for access to high-quality psychiatric consulta- 
tion, Some of the professional schools now offer a third 
year of technical training in casework, as well as a more 
advanced doctoral program in social work. 

The emphasis of this discussion on the need for de- 
velopment of the fundamental skills of diagnosis and 
treatment should not be regarded as a denial of the 
existence of some technical specifics in work with mar- 
riage problems. The legal aspects of marriage, the at- 
titudes of religious and cultural groups, and the medical 
resources of the community for examination and sex 
instruction should all be familiar to the worker who 
deals with marital difficulty. She needs to understand 
and to handle some of the more common types of ra- 
tionalization and projection encountered in marriage con- 
flict. In addition, there are certain technical questions 
surrounding the worker's contact with the second partner 
and the decision as to whether the same worker shall 
treat both. Knowledge of these specifics is a valuable 
supplement, but can never be an adequate substitute for 
the mastery of basic skills. The specific and the techni- 
cal can legitimately and usefully be included in staff 
seminars of an agency and in school courses for the 
more advanced students. 

Professional education at the master’s level must, 
however, continue to place major stress on the diagnostic 
and treatment skills which underlie the helping process 
in all settings and with all types of personal problem. 
Though conflict in marriage frequently presents certain 
characteristic configurations, its sources are the same as 
those of all other difficulties in human adjustment and 
inter-relationship. Similarly, treatment methods and 
techniques vary more in accordance with the troubled 
individual's personality structure, his underlying needs, 
his strengths and weaknesses, than with the specific 
marital or other kind of problem which he presents. 
The casework curriculum has thus emphasized the funda- 
mentals of diagnosis and treatment in all types of emo- 
tional conflict, rather than the specifics of marriage 
counseling. 
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Marriage Counseling and Psychotherapy 


MAuRICE J. KarpF, PH.D. 
Beverly Hills, California 


AT VARIOUS times and in different 
connections, this writer has advanced the view that mar- 
riage counseling is considerably different from psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis and even from psychology. 
The point was made that unlike practitioners in the 
other fields, the marriage counselor deals mostly with 
normal people who, on the whole, manage their affairs 
quite adequately but occasionally find themselves con- 
fronted by a set of circumstances or a constellation of 
problems which are too much for them, either because 
of their own emotional involvement or because they do 
not possess the necessary information to handle the 
situation, or both. 

This view of marriage counseling problems leads to 
several rather important conclusions: First, that the 
marriage counselor, while holding himself alert to evi- 
dence of abnormalities and to hidden motivations, need 
not necessarily probe too deeply and need not indulge 
in extended analyses or attempt fundamental personality 
changes. In many, if not most, situations requiring his 
professional services, he can safely deal with the prob- 
lems as they present themselves on a surface or conscious 
level after making certain that he is not dealing with a 
displacement, i.e., that the client is not withholding the 
real problem from him by substituting a different prob- 
lem, pethaps one of lesser significance and importance. 

Second, the marriage counselor must make certain, so 
far as possible, that he is not dealing with deep-seated 
psychotic or rieurotic situations which are beyond his 
ability to cope with. This implies that the marriage 
counselor should be sufficiently well trained to recognize 
a neurosis or psychosis when he is confronted with it. 
This is admittedly not always easy or certain for there 
are situations which will puzzle or escape even the better 
trained psychiatrist who is not especially well trained 
or experienced in differential diagnosis. But it means 
also that the marriage counselor need not be prepared 
to handle deep seated neuroses or psychoses. 

The wise counselor will, of course, call a competent 
psychiatrist into consultation whenever he is uncertain 
about the nature of the problem he is dealing with. 

Similarly, the conscientious counselor will take proper 
precaution that he does not overlook or ignore somatic 
factors and will utilize the skills of the medical profes- 
sion whenever the situation seems to require it. 

1 See: Marriage and Family Living, Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 32-33; 


ibid., No. 2, pp. 49-50 and especially pp. 54 and 55; ibid., No. 3, 
pp. 118-119. 
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Incidentally, practiced on this level, marriage counsel- 
ing becomes a professional service within the financial 
means of many who could not possibly afford it if longer 
and more involved analysis and therapy were resorted to. 
In this way, many marriages that would end in divorce 
might be saved. It also means that the already heavily 
burdened professions of psychiatry and social work 
would be free to concentrate on the many serious and 
frequently more involved problems coming to their at- 
tention, for which, as it is, the needed time and per- 
sonnel are not available for adequate service. 

This writer holds that the marriage counselor can best 
make his important contribution by equipping himself 
to function not as a pseudo psychiatrist or analyst but 
as one who has made a special study of the problems 
and inter-relationships of family life; the bonds, loyalties 
and conflicts ; the loves, rivalries and hostilities ; the need 
for identification and the conflicting desire for inde- 
pendence; the wish for security and the urge for ad- 
venture; in brief, the stresses and strains involved in 
membership in a family and the psycho-social factors 
and influences of such membership on the personality. 

As has been indicated above, the marriage counselor 
should have the necessary knowledge to be able to dif- 
ferentiate normal from abnormal or deviant behavior 
mechanisms and the dynamics of human motivation. 
This .equires about the same type of psychiatric knowl- 
edge as is included in a good curriculum for social work. 
But it does not equip the marriage counselor for in- 
volved psychiatric analyses and therapy any more than 
it does the social worker except where additional and 
special training has been resorted to. 

And, like the social worker, the marriage counselor 
can handle most situations on a conscious level, being 
ever watchful for indications of more profound dis- 
turbances and calling upon the appropriate specialist 
when necessary. 

The three cases which follow present three aspects of 
inter-marriage: an inter-racial problem (Negro-white) ; 
an inter-faith problem (Catholic-Jewish) ; and an inter- 
cultural problem (different social and economic back- 
grounds).* They illustrate the possibility of handling 
problems on a conscious level which might easily have 
lent themselves to much deeper probing and analysis 
if the counselor were so inclined. In fact, there may 
be those who will question and criticise the procedures 


2 The other two cases are scheduled for early publication.—Epb. 
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outlined in these cases as being superficial and accom- 
plishing little that is basic toward meeting the personality 
needs of the individuals involved. Whether this is 
valid or not, we shall be in better position to discuss 
after the cases are presented. 

The first case is that of a white girl who was con- 
templating marriage with a colored boy. 

Case 1. Premarital Counseling—Interracial Problem 

This case first came to the counselor's attention 
through the girl’s father, Mr. X, a lawyer of broad, lib- 
eral views on social and economic questions, interested 
in good race relations and active in several organizations 
promoting them. He was a member of the N.A.A.C.P., 
the Urban League and other organizations promoting 
civic unity. His daughter, a senior in a local university, 
shared his views, mingled freely with white and colored 
classmates of both sexes, and brought them home with 
the encouragement of her father until she announced 
that she was in love with a colored boy, a first year 
graduate student in chemistry, and intended to marry 
him. 

The father stated that Z is an only child, had a fairly 
happy childhood, was a rather good student in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as well as in college 
where she is majoring in literature with special interest 
in drama, has a fine social conscience and has always 
been interested in the underdog. She has shown con- 
siderable interest in minority groups and responded to 
agitation on the campuses of the Junior College and 
University, opposing discrimination. She resigned from 
a sorority because of her opposition to discrimination. 

He reported that she was not active in church groups 
and had no special interest in church activity or attend- 
ance. The family as a whole is not religiously inclined 
although the mother would prefer a greater degree of 
religious identification. The family life was tranquil 
and ~happy until this problem arose. While it has not 
reached the conflict stage it has caused tension which 
may result in strife. 

The father said he had no objection to racial ter- 
marriage on principle; that he would not oppose the 
marriage of his daughter to a Negro except that he does 
not believe that she will be happy, as society is not so 
constituted at the present as to make it possible for such 
a couple to be happy. He is deeply hurt by his daugh- 
ter’s accusations that he was insincere in his activities in 
favor of racial understanding and good will and by her 
saying that, like all good conservatives, he draws the 
line at intermarriage. She has even charged that he 
would draw the line at having Negro neighbors. 

Mrs. X upbraids her husband with the charge that 
he is responsible for their difficulties, that she foresaw 
trouble when their daughter associated with colored 
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boys and girls and wanted to put a stop to it, or at least 
discourage it, but could not stand up against the two of 
them. She insists that if this marriage goes through 
she will not be able to face her friends and relatives. 
Mr. X fears that if this marriage takes place they will 
have to leave the city, if, indeed, it does not cause his 
wife’s nervous collapse or a rupture in their own mar- 
riage. 

He was inclined to doubt the depth of his daughter's 
love for the boy. It seemed to him that at first the rela- 
tionship was something of an adventure with her and 
that later it became a “cause.” He requested advice 
as to what to do and how to handle the problem. 
When it was suggested to him that no advice could be 
given without discussing the matter with his daughter 
and perhaps also with his wife, Mr. X doubted whether 
his daughter would agree to come to see the counselor 
but thought she might do so because she knows of his 
interest in interracial problems. He promised to try to 
get her to come. 

First Interview: Z, an attractive, high spirited, in- 
telligent and somewhat impulsive girl, stated that she 
knew that her father had been to see the counselor and 
had no doubt prejudiced him against the marriage, that 
the only reason she agreed to come was her regard for 
the high reputation of the counselor on account of his 
attitude on race relations but if he had any intention of 
persuading her against the marriage, he might as well 
save himself the time and energy. It was apparent that 
she was aggressively hostile, and that in her present 
mood little insight could be obtained into her real feel- 
ings and motivations. It seemed necessary, therefore, 
to divert her attention to a different problem, to gain 
her confidence on a different level, and in a different 
area. 

She was assured that nothing was further from the 
counselor’s mind than to persuade her to give up her 
plan to marry the boy she loves, that I was concerned 
with a different problem she was facing, perhaps not 
known to her, on which I might need her help; that it 
was up to her whether she should discuss the forthcom- 
ing marriage with me; that I had no desire to force her 
confidence and that, in fact, I did not share her father’s 
fears and particularly her mother’s conviction, that she 
would wreck her life with this marriage, as I have known 
several intermarriages which turned out quite happy; 
that it all depended on the personalities involved and 
the circumstances. The important thing at the moment 
was quite a different problem—one which, unless wisely 
handled, might not only hurt a number of people whom 
she loved, but might even become a serious obstacle 
to her own marital happiness. 

By this time the girl was considerably calmer, was 
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more at ease and interested in the problem on which I 
wanted her help. Despite her request that I tell her 
what the problem was, I told her that I was not yet 
ready to confide in her, that I would like to know a little 
more about her, her interests, the kind of books she 
reads, her outlook on life, the courses she took, and her 
reactions to them, the insights she has acquired into 
human behavior, etc. 

We then discussed her courses at the University, 
especially those in psychology and sociology, her teachers 
whom we knew in common, books she has read, and so 
on, so that by the time the first interview was drawing 
to a close we had established a very good rapport. She 
then asked what problem I wanted to discuss with her 
and how she could help me. 

I told her that it was too late to go into that but I 
could tell her that the problem concerned her family, 
that I was especially concerned about her mother and 
that I would greatly appreciate it if she would observe 
her mother most carefully during the next few days and 
give me the results of her observations and her opinion 
as to whether there was a problem there, what it is due 
to and what can be done about it. 

She wanted to stay on and discuss it at once but it was 
explained to her that this was both undesirable and im- 
possible. It would be better if she had an opportunity 
to observe the situation and make up her mind after this 
special observation. An appointment was made for a 
week hence. 

The Second Interview with Z consisted mainly of 
a discussion of the problem presented by the mother, 
about which the girl became greatly concerned. She 
recognized that her mother was facing a nervous break- 
down, ascribed it to her own involvement with the 
colored boy, was still defiant and insistént that she 
would go through with the marriage but was hesitant 
and deeply concerned about its effect on her mother. 
She saw no solution because the only thing that would 
set her mother up, she thought, would be to give up 
her plans of marriage, which she was unwilling to do. 

Several times during this interview she asked whether 
she was not right in her attitude and whether she did 
not have a right to her own happiness and whether it 
was right for her parents to interfere. These questions 
were studiously avoided by me until she challenged me 
for an answer. 

The reply was that she really did not want an an- 
swer to these questions because she knew the answers 
herself and in fact would most likely not accept anyone 
else’s view on the matter, if it differed from hers. I of- 
fered to change places with her and have her answer 
these questions for me. But since the period was almost 
up we might leave this subject for our next discussion if 
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she wished to come again. This she was eager to do 
and another appointment was made a week hence. 

The Third Interview began with a discussion of 
the parents’ attitude but quickly turned to the questions 
left unanswered at the last session, i.e., whether she did 
not have a right to her own happiness and whether her 
parents had a right to deny it to her by interfering with 
her intended marriage. 

Again it was suggested that she answer the questions. 
At first she was very resistive, but when it became clear 
that I would not answer them until, at least, she had 
attempted to do so she finally yielded. 

The first question she answered in the affirmative, i.e., 
that she had every right to her own happiness, With- 
out challenging that right in any way, she was led to 
reexamine that right when it involved the unhappiness 
of others. This led to a discussion of her relation to 
her parents, theirs to her, the interrelation of their hap- 
piness as individuals and as a family group and whether 
she or they had a right to purchase their own happiness 
at the cost of the unhappiness of the others. 

At the end of the hour she was by no means certain 
that she would or could be happy if she knew that she 
would thereby cause extreme unhappiness to her mother 
or father or both. 

Again she was asked whether she wanted to continue 
to discuss the second question and when she declared 
her eagerness to continue, another appointment was 
made for her. 

The Fourth Interview began by a review and some 
further discussion of her right to happiness without re- 


. gard to its cost to her parents. She said that she had 


thought about it all week and was very much disturbed 
by the question and the trend of her own thinking. At 
several points she started to discuss it with her father 
and boy friend but could not get herself to do so for 
fear of being misunderstood or being influenced by 
either or both. She had as yet reached no conclusion 
and thought that a discussion of the second question 
might throw some light on the first. 

Again she sought my answer and again I refused to 
give it. She finally saw that she might be better off 
if she thought the question through as she had the first. 

It was not long before she recognized and freely ad- 
mitted that never before had her parents interfered with 
anything she desired or wanted to do when she was 
able to convince them that she really wanted it; that 
whenever they resisted her it was because they feared 
that it was not to her best interests. An examination 
of a number of incidents made it clear that they were 
usually right and that where they yielded to her in- 
sistence she was usually proved wrong. There was never 
any “I told you so” and each situation was dealt with on 
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its own merits regardless of how wrong she may have 
been in the previous one. This naturally made her 
question whether it was interference on their part or a 
desire to save her from making a serious mistake, Their 
greater and more persistent opposition she recognized 
as due to the seriousness of the step contemplated. 
This led to the question whether she or they are right 
and how this question might be answered. 

At first she was quite certain that she knew her mind 
and was sure about her feelings. Her parents, she was 
convinced, had never been willing to be objective about 
the matter and always looked upon the dark side of the 
situation. They saw no possibility for a successful mar- 
riage in this for her and only saw the difficulties for 
her and the heartbreak for themselves. This made it 
impossible for her to give their objections the weight 
she otherwise would have attached to them. 

Her mother was especially difficult about it. She 
would burst into tears the moment the situation was 
mentioned or when she thought about it by herself. 
She insisted that she would not survive the marriage, 
that she could not face her friends and that she did not 
want to be grandmother to colored children. She had 
forbidden her home to the young man, which only made 
matters worse because the daughter was forced to meet 
him outside the home and developed a strong sense of 
guilt about it. : 

While her father was somewhat more objective about 
the matter and did not throw the “temper tantrums” 
that her mother did, he too, was deeply involved and, 
she felt, took refuge behind the plea that she spare her 
mother. In fact this was the first calm and more or less 
objective discussion she has ever had about her prob- 
lem and she was very grateful for the opportunity. She 
only wished that she could get some advice instead of 
doing all the talking. 

When doubt was expressed as to whether she wanted 
advice or confirmation of her own attitude and inten- 
tions, she admitted somewhat shamefacedly that she 
guessed she had not been “too objective” herself and 
had perhaps “acted like a spoiled brat when crossed.” 
But the problem still remained, what should she do? 
Was she right or wrong? How could she find out ? 

This led to a consideration of the problems and issues 
involved in intermarriage in general and this type of 
intermarriage in particular. Since the hour was almost 
up it was suggested that if she wanted to pursue the 
matter further she might read up on the subject before 
the next session and see whether her reading would 
throw any light on how she might proceed to find out. 
She asked for some references as to what to read, but it 
was suggested that she get a list of readings from her 
sociology professor or the librarian. 
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Although Z was a little rebellious at the delay she ad- 
mitted that this was a good idea and promised to work 
on this lead. She skipped the next week, after calling 
up, on the ground that she would like to do more read- 
ing before discussing her next steps, and made an ap- 
pointment for the following week. 

The Fifth Interview opened with Z’s statement that 
although she had not yet resolved her problem she was 
much clearer about it than she had ever been, and knew 
now that she must consider it not only from her own 
point of view and emotional involvement but from the 
standpoint of the others involved. She now realized 
that this type of intermarriage is much more serious in 
its implications and consequences, whether it proves a 
success or failure, than other marriages or intermarriages. 
She had not realized before that she would be practically 
limited to living in a colored area, that she would virtu- 
ally have to give up her white friends and associates, or 
would have to be prepared to face a life in which she 
would always imagine herself being pitied or considered 
peculiar. She seemed particularly concerned about the 
effect of the marriage upon her boy friend and the color 
of the children born in this marriage. She was no less 
resentful of society for imposing restrictions and handi- 
caps upon people simply because of the color of their 
skin, but she wondered whether the best way of fighting 
this discrimination was by flying in the face of society 
or whether she could accomplish more by fighting dis- 
crimination without being charged with having an axe 
to grind. 

These and other thoughts, she said, made her feel that 
she had gained more objectivity. She was particularly 
pleased with two aspects of her new attitude: First, she 
could discuss the matter with her parents, and especially 
her mother, without either of them “flying off the han- 
dle,” so that she was able to reassure her mother that 
she would not act precipitously, as a result of which 
her mother has become a different person and something 
of their former relationship has been reestablished; 
Second, she has come to look upon her boy friend in a 
somewhat different light. Whereas formerly she saw 
him as the embodiment or personification of his un- 
fairly persecuted race she now looks upon him as a per- 
son in his own right, and as her future husband, the man 
with whom she will spend the rest of her life. 

But despite her new attitude she still did not know 
what to do, or rather, she corrected herself, what would 
be the wisest and best thing to do, everything and every- 
body considered. She expressed the wish that it were 
possible for her to look into the future and see what it 
holds in store for her. 

When it was suggested to her that this might be pos- 
sible, at least to a limited extent, she was startled and 
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eagetly asked how this might be accomplished. She was 
reminded that her new attitude which has given her so 
much satisfaction is not due to anything that anybody 
had told her but rather the result of her own thinking. 
She readily saw that this, too, is something she might 
think through for herself and that whatever conclusions 
she afrived at would be more acceptable to her. She 
agreed to think about it and asked for another appoint- 
ment. 

The Sixth Interview was devoted to a consideration of 
a plan she had worked out which would enable her to 
see what life in a Negro environment, if she had to live 
in one, would be like. Briefly the plan called for her 
to go to New York, obtain quarters in Harlem and live 
there as she might have to live there, or in some other 
city under similar conditions, after marriage. After fur- 
ther discussion it was agreed that upon graduation, which 
was only a few weeks off, she would go to New York 
City, enter Columbia University for graduate study, se- 
cure living quarters in Harlem, preferably with a colored 
family, and endeavor to live as normal a life a§ the cir- 


cumstances would permit. She had acquainted her friend ~ 


with her plan without revealing her purpose in full. 
He tried to dissuade her but although she assured him 
that she would think the matter over, she admitted that 
she had the feeling that he was afraid that “she couldn’t 
take it” and that this might be the end of their friend- 
ship. Hence he tried to keep her from going. His 
fears only served to strengthen her resolve to do this un- 
less “our discussion should produce a better method of 
looking into the future.” 

I promised to facilitate her contacts with colored peo- 
ple in New York through several friends who were 
highly placed in the Negro community there. In addi- 
tion her boy friend has some relatives there to. whom he 
promised to write although he seemed rather reluctant 
to do so on the ground that they might misunderstand 
and think she was out slumming. I told her that I 
would write my friends frankly the nature of her inter- 
ests and something of her background. At first she re- 
fused to give me permission to reveal her motive but 
gradually realized that I could not do otherwise if I 
were not to violate their friendship and confidence and 
that in the long run it would also be the best thing for 
her because she and they could act more naturally than 
would be possible otherwise. 

I saw her only once more before she left. She seemed 
much better poised and much more certain of herself. 
She had handled the matter of getting her parents’ con- 
sent in excellent fashion and had also obtained the active 
co-operation of her friend. 

She wrote me several letters from New York. The 
first few were mainly descriptions of what she did, the 
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people she saw, their mode of life, accounts of the 
cordiality with which my friends had received and treated 
her, her utilization of every opportunity to meet and get 
to know as many colored folks, on as intimate as possible 
a social level, as came within her orbit, and how much 
she was learning from these contacts. In every letter she 
expressed appreciation of what our sessions did for her. 

Then came a letter in which she announced that she 
had practically made up her mind that the venture was 
too much for her and that she did not possess the pio- 
neering spirit which such a marriage required. She said 
that she did not want to hide behind pious declarations 
that it was because she felt that she could do more to 
right the wrongs our society inflicted upon the colored 
people, as she probably would have done some months 
ago. She preferred to face the situation frankly and 
honestly by admitting that she just did not have the 
courage to go through with it. She asked whether she 
should write her friend of her decision or wait until 
she came back. She added that she did not intend to 
finish the year in Columbia but would finish the semester. 

My reply neither approved nor disapproved her de- 
cision. My only query was whether she was certain of 
herself and what she wanted to do. It also suggested that 
the manner in which she should acquaint her friend with 
her decision must be her choice based on her own sense 
of right and wrong, her knowledge of the young man’s 
character and personality, which we had not discussed 
very much, and what is best in this situation. 

It only remains to be added that she decided to wait 
until she returned home and told her friend in person. 
He made it rather easy for her by saying that he expected 
this outcome, once she told him that she wanted to go 
to New York. 

She has completed her graduate work here and main- 
tains contacts with both white and colored folks, and 
sees her former boy friend occasionally. Her mother, 
too, has regained her emotional balance and has less 
violent objections to colored people visiting her home, 
although she is still not happy about it. The girl will 
soon complete her work for the doctorate and feels that 
she is much richer for the experience. 





As already suggested in the introduction, some readers 
may feel that the foregoing presentation leaves a number 
of questions unanswered, What about the boy? Why 
was he not seen? Was the counselor prejudiced against 
the marriage ab initio? Else, why did he not try to see 
the mother or win her over to the marriage? In agree- 
ing to the plan proposed by the girl, did the counselor 
throw the weight of his authority in the direction of a 
separation because it was fairly certain that the girl 
would most likely “not be able to take it” ? 
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The psychoanalytically inclined will question whether 
the neurotic element in the girl’s makeup, which prompted 
her to seek an alliance with a Negro and which 
was neither probed nor treated, will not break forth in 
some other form of neurotic or deviant behavior. Simi- 
lar questions may be asked about the boy, etc. 

Space does not permit an adequate discussion of these 
and other questions which might be raised. In the ab- 
sence of a more detailed discussion it can only be stated 
that the counselor had and has no prejudice against 
interracial marriages; that his only requirement is that 
the social and psychological factors be such as to make 
possible a happy and successful marriage—a condition 
required in all premarital counseling. Had he been 
satisfied that “the girl could take it,’’ something which 
seemed in doubt because of her tendency to dramatize 
herself and her situations, he would have seen the mother 
and the young man. As it was, the time had not come 
for it. Moreover, it did not seem that the young man 
was very deeply involved emotionally, but that he was 
more or less swept off his feet by the girl and the pros- 





pect of marrying a white girl of good family with all 
its implications. Needless to add, this was never men- 
tioned to the girl in order not to prejudice her against 
the young man. 

As for the neurotic trend in the girl which remained 
unexplored and untreated, this, of course, goes to the 
heart of the matter. To be sure, it is possible that such 
a trait exists in the girl. It is possible, also, that had it 
been inquired into, it would have been uncovered and 
would have required extensive analysis and therapy. 
However, a number of years have elapsed since her last 
visit and since this case was first reported. The girl 
has secured her doctorate, is teaching in a junior college, 
is married, and has combined a fairly successful teaching 
career and motherhood without any neurotic trait having 
manifested itself thus far. May it not be assumed, 
therefore, that it is not impossible that she may live 
to a ripe old age without any neurotic trait presenting 
itself? And may we not say also that in this case, at 
least, treating the situation on a conscious level was justi- 
fied and was a service to the client ? 


Discussion 


Dr. Karpf's premarital counseling case involving an inter- 
racial problem is an outstanding example of helping an engaged 
girl to help herself in solving problems as she moves toward 
marriage. Such counseling presents a challeriging area for pre- 
venting marital difficulties. Historically, most marital counsel- 
ing has been with husbands and wives. Today, premarital 
counseling, which is on the increase, is attempting to join the 
ranks alongside preventive medicine and prophylactic mental 
hygiene. A few interviews before marriage may well prevent 
numerous difficulties and interviews after marriage. 

No deep therapy is attempted in this case, yet it shows what 
can be done to help a person get a more objective interpretation 
of psychological, cultural, and social factors. Through counsel- 
ing, the girl was better able to understand her feelings toward 
herself and miscegenation. 

As is often the situation, the person who made the first con- 
tact with the counselor was not the one who needed the most 
help. When the girl came to the counselor she showed a con- 
siderable amount of hostility, one reason being that she was 
encouraged by her father to seek help. Dr. Karpf worked 
through most of her hostility in the first interview by accepting 
the girl and her feelings as they were, not judging her, not 
giving advice, encouraging free discussion centering on areas 
not too emotionally charged, and by soliciting her help in try- 
ing to understand her mother who was near an emotional upset. 

The counselor showed his skill in not telling the girl what 
to do but in accepting her as she was and in helping her to see 
that what she wanted was confirmation of her own attitudes and 
intentions. When the girl asked for advice, the counselor 
handed the questions back to her and in this way helped her 
to help herself. This process aided the girl to see herself in 
the total situation and also assisted her to start to look at 
cultural and social factors objectively, something she had been 
unable to do previously. It also helped her to see deeper into 
her own motives for marriage. 

Dr. Karpf did an excellent job in getting the girl to work 
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on her own problems and in guiding the interviews so she had 
questions or problems to think about, thus helping her to pre- 
pare for the next interview. 

The effectivenzss of the premarital counseling became ap- 
parent when in the fifth interview she reported that she had 
been able to talk calmly and objectively about the whole situa- 
tion with both her mother and father. Previous conversations 
had been emotional battles. She had come a long way by the 
sixth interview. She had formulated her own plan of going 
to live in Harlem with a colored family to observe firsthand how 
it would be to live under such circumstances. 

Along with the interviews and bibliotherapy, letters played 
an important part in this case. Letters can oftentimes help a 
person to think, feel and express himself with freedom and 
objectivity not experienced in other situations. 

Even though some explanation is given why the boy did 
not come in for counseling, one still wonders why this service 
was not made available to him. It would seem difficult to 
detemine for sure that the boy was not “very deeply involved 
emotionally” without counseling with him. Ordinarily even 
in premarital counseling, it is advantageous for both per- 
sons involved to seek help. Some agencies will not accept a 
case unless both participate in counseling. At the same time, 
this referral shows what can be done by seeing only one per- 
son. Another omission seems to be not considering the possi- 
bility of getting some assistance for the mother since she seemed 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. Also, the father ap- 
parently needed some help in understanding his real objection 
to the marriage, which probably related to his own prestige 

It might have been easier and more effective for the counselor 
to have suggested references regarding interracial marriage, as 
he could have been more selective. Certainly dangers exist in 
hit and miss readings which are related to specific personal 
problems. Méisinterpretations often result. Of course, in this 
case special circumstances may have warranted this procedure. 
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As a whole this case is an excellent example of the process 
of helping persons who are seriously moving toward marriage 
to look realistically at themselves, their prospective mates, their 
reasons for marriage, their own personality needs, and the social 
and cultural milieu of each. As more and more couples par- 
ticipate in premarital counseling, many difficulties in marital 
relations may be prevented. 

Rex A. SKIDMORE 
Director, Bureau of Student Counsel, 
University of Utah. 


In his own discussion of this case, Dr. Karpf has anticipated 
most of the questions which can be raised; and we can surely 
not blame him for this evidence of elementary self-protection. 
In addition, we may be indebted for his lucid presentation and 
discussion. 

Nevertheless, there seem to me to be three types of issues 
raised by his account: the nature of the difference between 
depth therapy and marriage counseling, the place of “‘direc- 
tion” in counseling, and the specific handling of this case. As 
to the first, Dr. Karpf seems to see the difference in two ways: 
on the one hand, the depth therapist deals with people who 
do not, on the whole, manage their affairs adequately; on the 
other hand, he deals at a deep or, presumably, “unconscious” 
level. But this represents a confusion which clouds the very 


issue. The fact is that any of us deals with the people who . 


come to us because of what they think we represent. Referral 
is as important as Dr. Karpf says; but if on the criterion of 
whether they can “handle their affairs quite adequately,” even 
Solon Solomon, M.D., could not always decide. And on the 
question of unconscious material, the question in any counseling 
is not whether we deal with it (we always do), but whether it 
will be forced, encouraged, permitted to emerge, or pushed back. 

This leads to the second issue, the place of “direction.” 
Directiveness is involved if dissociated material is forced, en- 
couraged, or pushed back, ie., something other than the 
person, within his frame of reference, is deciding what is dis- 
cussible, i.e., what is permitted. This means that the question 
of direction, as found in Dr. Karpf’s discussion, is finally a 
moral one. He is concerned lest the girl make a decision which 
will be, for practical purposes, irreversible; he wants her to 
maintain freedom until it is clear that that decision can be 
freely made and the consequences accepted. That ‘is, he wants 
the moral growth in her necessary to accept the consequences 
of her decision. I do too, i.e., I favor this as the moral objec- 
tive. But how can we promote the most basic kind of freedom, 
moral freedom, unless it is arrived at by the person on his own 
initiative although, to be sure, with our help? 

These issues become clear in the case itself. It is not so 
much a question whether the girl is neurotic or not. But the 
counselor was not square with her. He asked her “opinion” 
when this was not really what he wanted at all. “She finally 
yielded” and answered his questions. He “diverted her atten- 
tion.” If he had told her in so many words at the beginning 
that he doubted her understanding of the consequences, was 
therefore in this sense prejudiced, but he'd found a lot of 
people knew more about their own insides than was apparent, 
and therefore he wanted to help her if he could even though 
he was making his own position clear—he might very well 
have been expressing a confidence in her which would be the 
dynamic agent of therapy. I suspect that, beneath Dr. Karpf's 
description, he probably did communicate something of this 
kind. But in that case, the direction had nothing to do with 
the result, and the therapy was better than the description of 
its dynamics. 
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I would hope, in a case of this kind, to be more “‘eductive” 
than Dr. Karpf precisely because I would not want to have 
deep material emerge which I was unprepared to handle, and 
because I would want any dealings I have with a person to 
strengthen his moral autonomy. There may indeed be life 
situations in which intervention is needed, although I doubt 
whether they should fall under the heading of either psycho- 
therapy or marriage counseling. But as many have pointed 
out, what good does it do to solve an immediate problem if the 
moral and psychic autonomy of the person is weakened by the 
process through which the solution occurs? 

SEWARD HILTNER 
The Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago. 


Dr. Karpf's conception of marriage counseling would seem 
to be the most important issue to deal with in his paper rather 
than to quibble over his handling of the particular case pre- 
sented. Knowing Dr. Karpf as I do, I am not tempted to 
challenge his attitudes toward white-Negro marriages nor his 
ability to discern a severe neurosis, if one be present. I am 
likewise not lured by a desire to undertake a theoretical detour 
into how I, with my own metaphysics of marriage counseling, 
would have dealt with the particular couple. 

Let's forget the case, if we may, and look at Dr. Karpf's 
conception of marriage counseling. It boils down to this: 
marriage counselors should deal with the situational and inter- 
actional problems of normal people. This, I think, is a sound 
enough theoretical position, but, as Dr. Karpf knows, it is 
sometimes difficult to practice. In the cases of persons who 
suffer from extreme behavioral disorders, marriage counselors 
with proper clinical training will usually have no great dif_i- 
culty in discerning the gross symptoms of psychosis, severe 
neurosis, or the syndrome of a psychopathic personality, Such 
persons are not the business of a marriage counselor and 
should be referred, if at all possible, to a psychiatric specialist. 

The trouble with Dr. Karpf's formula is that most of the 
people who initially consult a marriage counselor are not clear- 
cut psychiatric cases. Yet many of them seem to be “normal” 
only in a very vague sense; they fall into a broad “mental” area 
somewhere between out-and-out incapacitating illness and bounc- 
ing good health. To state, therefore, that marriage counselors 
should deal primarily with “normal people” seems to leave 
Dr. Karpf open to one of two charges: (1) He has a concep- 
tion of “normality’’ which is inclusive of a wide range of mild 
behavioral disorders and personality inadequacies, or (2) he is 
very naive and misinformed regarding the unconsciously based 
conflicts and problems of so-called normal people. It is because 
I know that the latter charge is not true of Dr. Karpf and be- 
cause I believe that my marriage counseling theory and practice 
are quite similar to Dr. Karpf’s that I suggest his principle is 
unfortunately espoused. 

Those of us who, like Dr. Karpf, believe that a high per- 
centage of reasonably intelligent and sufficiently motivated 
people can be helped to find adequate solutions to their pre- 
marital and marital problems without “depth-probing” need not 
leave ourselves open to the charge (as I think Dr, Karpf herein 
does) that we have a naive conception of the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior. Dr. Karpf need not be seduced into an argument 
over whether or not the girl he counseled in the foregoing case 
had a neurotic base for the premarital problem she presented. 
He has not, furthermore, proved that she was not suffering from 
a neurotic condition at the time she consulted him by citing 
her subsequent achievements as a Ph.D., a teacher, a wife, and 
a mother. 
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The position that seems more reasonable to me is that clients 
such as Dr. Karpf's can be helped in many instances by the 
briefer, more direct approaches of the marriage counselor who 
appeals to the conscious problem-solving ability of these clients. 
Whatever the horrible depth sources of the client's dilemma, 
he can often be helped to solve or mitigate his premarital, 
marital, or parental difficulties without ever having faced the 
unconscious “cause” of these difficulties. If he is psychotic, 
prepsychotic, severely neurotic, or “constitutionally psycho- 
pathic’’ he needs a psychiatrist, and a marriage counselor must 
be trained to observe the symptoms of such conditions and 
arrange a referral, But less ill people (who may nevertheless 
be neurotic by anyone's definition) may respond to relatively 
simple, relatively direct, and rationally based assistance of a 
marriage counselor who is skilled in the techniques of listening 
and giving of emotional support and encouragement, and who 
has superior knowledge of individuals and human relation- 
ships. 

This is what our psychoanalytic colleagues call “superficial 
therapy” and the dangers of driving out one devil and getting 
back seven should be well known to all readers. Such therapy, 
however, demands as much knowledge of motivation, inner 
conflicts, cultural and personal-social conditioning, patterns of 
interaction, and so on, as any other therapy. Certainly a person 
who undertakes “‘non-depth” therapy can be no more superfi- 
cially trained, if he is to be a successful marriage counselor, 
than the psychoanalyst. He must know himself and his biases 
and must be skilled in quickly getting to know his client. 

To the question, then, of what clients legitimately belong to 
a well-trained marriage counselor I would answer: all those 
who come without evidences of marked behavioral disorders 
and with problems bearing directly upon premarital, marital, or 
familial relationships. I would further contend that those who 
undertake such counseling should be carefully selected on the 
basis of quite rigid personal and professional qualifications of 
the type outlined by the joint committee report of the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors and the Marriage and 
Family Counseling Committee of the National Council on 
Family Relations. But counselors thus selected would not then 
be undertaking “superficial therapy,” in my opinion, and they 
would not need to confine their activities to some arbitrary 
definition of normality. Depth-therapy may be based at times 
on naive, unvalidated, and hence, “superficial” conceptions of 
human behavior. On the other hand, although we may laugh 
at William James’ theories of human emotion, some of us have 
seen it amply demonstrated that at least some intelligent and 
highly motivated persons can be changed from “the outside in” 
and need not always be changed from “the inside out.” Dr. 
Karpf's couple is one case in point. 

Rosert A. HARPER 
Merrill-Palmer School. 


The value of this case does not lie in what it tells us about 
interracial marriage or how the counselor should function in 
such rare and unique instances. Rather, it seems to me, Dr. 
Karpf has given us a graphic illustration of his frame of refer- 
ence in marriage counseling as distinct from psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, case work, and psychology. His thesis seems to be 
that some problems, at least, may be approached on a conscious 
level with the counselor's hunches about deeper unconscious 
involvements held largely in abeyance. It is especially signifi- 
cant in this case, that both the girl and her mother, if not also 
the boy and her father, were very probably neurotic. There is 
no denying that they all would have profited by psychiatric 
treatment. In the nature of the case, however, such was not 
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feasible. The marriage counselor's problem was to render such 
practical assistance as he could within the limitations imposed 
by the matrix of conflicting neurotic trends. However much 
the girl and the others involved may have needed psychiatric 
attention, and however much psychiatric attention might have 
assisted in the solution of the problem, the fact remains that 
Dr. Karpf was not consulted for general psychotherapy nor does 
he claim that that is his particular dish. Yet if we are ever 
justified in speaking of “solutions” or “cures” in counseling 
cases, the outcome in this instance certainly warrants such an 
evaluation. (I consider the treatment successful not because 
the interracial marriage was prevented, but rather because the 
girl grew in insight under the counselor’s guidance and, in 
spite of her neurotic make up, made an apparently successful 
personal and marital adjustment along different lines.) 

It is especially significant that the client in this case, handled 
as it was on a conscious problem level, was rather clearly neurot- 
ic, and that Dr. Karpf was quite aware of that fact. We see 
how, then, within the limitations imposed by neurotic trends 
in the personality, even a neurotic is sometimes and under some 
conditions educable without resorting to deep therapy. This, 
it seems to me, is an important observation to have in the record 
and documented as it is. 

I have only one misgiving about this case, and that involves 
a consideration for which Dr. Karpf is in no way to be blamed 
or held accountable. Naive and superficial would-be counselors 
may take undue comfort from this case. They have the basis 
here from which to rationalize that, since Dr. Karpf treated 
one case successfully on the conscious level, they can treat ail 
cases that way. Furthermore, I consider that there is a funda- 
mental and categoric difference between an individual of Dr. 
Karpf's skill in recognizing deep unconscious problems and 
electing to operate within them on the conscious level and 
some other counselor who operates on the conscious level be- 
cause he is ignorant of deeper personality problems or has some 
kind of a block of his own which prevents him from recognizing 
them for what they are. Obviously, of course, Dr. Karpf can- 
not be held responsible for the possible vulgarization of his 
work by the dilettante. It just happens to be “too bad.” 


JOHN F. CuBER 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University. 


In my opinion Dr. Karpf did an excellent job of counseling 
with this young woman, and the main question and only one 
that I have to raise with reference to the case is purely a 
hypothetical one. In this instance he was dealing with a per- 
son of high intellectual caliber, whose family had sufficient 
means to make it possible for their daughter to go to New York 
to do graduate work and try out an experiment of the sort 

I wonder just how Dr. Karpf might have handled the 
situation, had it not been possible for the young woman to 
have gone away. Would he have suggested that she live in 
the Negro quarter of Los Angeles while doing her graduate 
work in that city? Would she have been able to do this and 
could she have arrived at some of the viewpoints and decisions 
about the problem which undoubtedly came out of her experi- 
ence in New York City? 

_Often the environmental situation cannot be manipulated 
and I have the feeling that Dr. Karpf was making considerable 
progress in challenging this young woman to think through her 
problem by throwing the questions back at her, rather than 
trying to answer them for her. Had she not gone to New 
York, I feel that in several more interviews the same result 
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would have occurred that came as a result of her living with 
Negro families in New York City. 

One might raise the question as to whether or not Dr. 
Karpf took the side of the parents in this situation and at- 
tempted to handle the problem as a sort of emissary for them 
in his attempt to persuade the young woman not to marry out 
of her class and race, although actually from what is presented 
it would appear that he did a very objective job which I would 
call good casework or good marriage counseling, whichever term 
one wishes to use. I felt that Dr. Karpf dealt with the first inter- 
view very adroitly in view of the belligerent opposition the 
young woman had toward coming for an interview, or even 
discussing the problem. He did seem to be a little dramatic in 
dangling the problem he wanted her advice on at the end of 
first interview, and in holding it over until the second. The 
resulting interest and establishment of some rapport with the 
young womian no doubt justified this means. 

The problem which this case presents is not an unusual one 
in many of our larger cities where many counselors have to 
deal with it. 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Karpf did not try to make any 
interpretation to this young woman about the factors basic to 
her desire to save the downtrodden race, nor go into the prob- 
lem of her developing relationships with her father and mother 
which might be read into her personal problem. This is an 
illustration of one real difference between a marriage counsel- 
ing case where one deals with a reality situation, and cases 
where a person attempts to deal with a deeper emotional con- 
flict of the individual. 

ROBERT G. FOSTER 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Reply 

One cannot but be grateful to the discussants for the manrer 
in which they treated the subject of this article and the illustra- 
tive case. By and large they successfully avoided becoming 
lost in the forest of technical discussions of the handling of 
the case. Instead they have kept to the main road and dealt 
with the major issue—that of the desirability and feasibility of 
dealing with marital problems on a conscious level. 

Dr. Skidmore correctly emphasizes the preventive aspects of 
premarital counseling and calls attention to the fact that “a few 
interviews before marriage may well prevent numerous diffi- 
culties and interviews after marriage.” Although the thesis 
advanced in the original article is in no way limited to pre- 
marital counseling and applies as well to people with marital 
problems, the point made by this discussant about the “few 
interviews” is worthy of special attention. It is well to bear 
in mind that except in cases where the counselee is aware of 
deep seated difficulties he or she is not likely to be willing to 
embark upon an extended, time-consuming, and expensive 
analytical enterprise. The counselor must, therefore, so equip 
himself as to be of help in a relatively short time. This, of 
course, cannot be done if deep therapy is to be undertaken; and 
it will be clear that the movement in this case could not have 
been anything like as rapid, had the counselor undertaken ther- 
apy on a deeper level. 

Two additional points made by Dr. Skidmore must be men- 
tioned: the counselor's failure to see the young man and 
mother; and the advisability of recommending reading material 
to the young woman instead of risking the dangers in “hit or 
miss readings which are related to specific personal problems.” 

The first question is dealt with in the concluding paragraphs, 
after the case presentation, where it is made clear that had the 
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counselor been more convinced about the girl's depth of feeling 
and determination to go through with the marriage he would 
have seen the three other persons involved. Under the pre- 
vailing circumstances it did not seem as if the time had as yet 
come for that. It is always somewhat difficult to determine 
when the proper time has arrived for seeing collaterals. In this 
case it was especially difficult because, as will be recalled, the 
girl seemed to dramatize herself and her situation, the young 
man was something of a symbol to her, and as soon as she 
began to look upon him as her future husband she began 
seeing him through different eyes. There was the definite 
implication (fifth interview) that he did not quite measure up 
to all her criteria or expectations. The mother, too, had re- 
acted positively to her daughter’s change of attitude (same 
interview) so that she no longer was the problem, at least 
temporarily, that she had been and there was little justification 
for seeing either of them while the situation was in such a 
state of flux and one could not be certain in what direction to 
move. It is obvious that there was no need of seeing either 
of them after this interview because of the excellent manner in 
which the girl handled the situation. 

Besides, it is a nice problem in professional ethics as to 
how much of a bill to run up on a client. While it was clear 
that the father, who was paying the fee, would agree to my 
seeing anyone I thought necessary, I did not feel justified in 
seeing them at that stage of the proceedings. 

As for my suggesting specific readings to her on inter- 
marriage, it was thought most inadvisable to do that. Although 
the rapport was good and confidence had been established, 
there was still the possibility of her being somewhat suspicious 
of the counselor's attitude and motivation and suspecting that 
he was biased in any reading material he would suggest. She 
could have no such suspicion if she were given compiete free- 
dom to choose her reading. On the contrary, this procedure 
helped to eliminate whatever uncertainty there may have been 
lurking in her mind about the counselor's objectivity. As she 
told me later, despite her resentment at my placing the burden 
on her of obtaining the information, she was rather proud that 
she was being treated as an adult instead of as « school girl by 
being assigned specific readings. It helped her gain maturity 
on this problem. 

It may be well to call attention, in this connection, to a 
different procedure in the use of bibliotherapy in the next case 
in this series (interfaith-problem) where specific reading ma- 
terial on intermarriage was obtained for the girl. But the 
difference in the two cases will be clear as will the reasons for 
the different treatments. 

Dr. Hiltner raises an entirely different issue. He is not so 
much concerned with counseling and, or vs., psychotherapy or 
the processes each employs as with the effect of either on the 
moral development and fiber of the client or patient. Although 
this was not the problem originally envisaged in this article the 
question is so important that it must not be slighted, much less 
ignored. 

By implication, at least, he charges that the counselor “was 
not square” with the counselee and was weakening her moral 
fiber. The counselor pleads “not guilty” on both counts. In 
turn he respectfully suggests that there is at least a reasonable 
presumption that had he proceeded as Dr. Hiltner suggests 
and “told her in so many words at the beginning, that he 
doubted her understanding of the consequences, was therefore 
in this sense prejudiced, but he’d found a lot of people knew 
more about their own insides than was apparent, and therefore 
he wanted to help her if he could even though he was making 
his own position clear . . . ,” not only would he not have 
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found in this procedure “the dynamic agent of therapy” but he 
would have lost the patient. 

This is probably precisely what her father and mother had 
said to her (with the possible exception of the mention of her 
inner resources). For the counselor to have repeated this 
would have identified him with the parents, against whom she 
had great hostility. She was hardly in the mental state to 
understand or appreciate the subtle difference between the at- 
titudes of the parents and the counselor with respect to their 
confidence in her inner resources and problem-solving ability, 
and she would have rejected the counselor as she had rejected 
her parents. It must not be forgotten that the girl was full of 
hostility and suspicion when she first came in, To have 
challenged her awareness of the consequences of her con- 
templated marriage would have only increased that hostility with 
little or no possibility of ventilation. 

Moreover, her inner strengths and resources were utilized 
at almost every stage in the counseling process, e.g., encourag- 
ing her to reestablish her sense of confidence in, as well as 
responsibility and obligation to, her parents; the selection and 
utilization of reading material; the formulation of a plan of 
procedure; the execution of the plan, etc. 

This leads directly to the second question; whether her 
moral fiber was weakened or strengthened in the counseling 
process. 

I heartily agree with Dr. Hiltner that developing and utiliz- 
ing the counselee’s inner strength and resources must be one 
of the primary aims in counseling. Is there, then, any evidence 
of this having taken place in the case under consideration? 
The answer is that such evidence may be found in each inter- 
view. But above all, the facts that this girl has matured sufh- 
ciently to handle the situation with her parents and fiancé on a 
mature level; has devised an ingenious and effective plan not 
only to look into the future but to test herself as well; that she 
sought no easy escapes but faced reality as few people could; 
that she did not resort to correspondence in order to avoid a 
most difficult discussion with her fiancé but chose instead to 
acquaint him with her decision, herself, face to face; etc., all 
testify that she grew and developed in the counseling process, 
and that she matured with unusual rapidity and drew on inner 
strength which neither she nor anyone else would have guessed 
she had. 

That all this was possible in a relatively short time, with 
so-called “superficial therapy,” certainly challenges the assump- 
tion that only deep therapy produces fundamental changes in 
behavior. 

Drs. Harper, Cuber and Foster deal with different aspects of 
the conscious vs. the unconscious approach in marriage counsel- 
ing. Dr. Harper frankly questions the wisdom and possibility 
of any effective work being done on the conscious level. 
Furthermore, he inclines toward the view that everyone doing 
counseling should be as well trained as the psychiatrist, includ- 
ing an analysis. While this is “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished” it is not only unrealizable in anything like the fore- 
seeable future but would take counseling out of the reach of 
the middle income group. (To be consistent, all social and 
personnel workers should have the same type of training, which 
would make them equally expensive.) He apparently recognizes 
this dilemma because he is willing to compromise and settle for 
the standards developed by the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors and the National Council on Family. Rela- 
tions which are not nearly as high as he first indicated standards 
for counselors should be. 

Lest the foregoing be misunderstood it should be added that 
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the present writer yields to none in his demands for high pro- 
fessional training and performance. He has been foremost 
among those who struggled for high standards in an allied pro- 
fession.* But it would be a doubtful contribution to the 
counseling field, to those who need counseling and cannot afford 
the more costly psychiatric and psychoanalytic procedures, and 
to our society which is threatened with grave dangers from the 
disintegration of the American family, to set the requirements 
of training so high as to make it impracticable and wasteful. 
It seems to be doubtful wisdom to insist upon a type of training 
for marriage counselors which the field cannot support and 
which, though desirable, is not indispensable. 

Rather does the solution seem to lie, first, in determining 
what training is essential on the basis of a careful, objective 
and critical examination of the knowledge requirements in- 
volved in the counseling process; second, in encouraging our 
leading universities to organize acceptable curricula for counsel- 
ing; and third, in using whatever means are at our disposal to 
educate the public to seek out only qualified counselors when 
in need of counseling. 

But we should not accept uncritically (and perhaps defen- 
sively) standards and criteria of training and performance which 
do not apply to us, merely because we want to be as good as 
the Joneses. 

The foregoing, in part, answers Dr. Cuber’s well-raised 
question about the danger of treating situations on a conscious 
level, even where possible, because the untrained counselor may 
assume that all situations may be so treated. That danger lies 
in the present discussion and in the publication of cases of this 
type. But if the issues are to be clarified there is no alternative. 
The only real preventive lies in making available a profes- 
sionally trained counseling personnel which will be able to 
differentiate between the needs of different clients, and to know 
with a fair degree of certainty when a situation may be treated 
on what Dr. Foster calls “a reality level.” 

As for Dr. Foster's interesting and challenging question of 
what the counselor would have done if the girl had not been 
able to afford to go to Columbia and live in Harlem, it can 
only be said that the challenge would have been the counselee’s 
rathe: than the counselor's. For it should be remembered that 
the plan was hers. If we accept the view that the client fre- 
quently has untapped problem-solving resources we must have 
confidence in it and be on the alert for opportunities to stimulate 
and use these resources. The plan for her going to New 
York resulted from the counselor’s picking up the girl’s chance 
expression of the wish to see what the future held in store for 
her. Had New York been impossible for her she would 
undoubtedly have brought forth a different plan. 

There is great merit and truth in Dr, Foster's statement 
that this situation is not unusual, at least in the larger cities. 
That is why this case seemed a good one with which to start 
this discussion although there was, of course, no certainty that 
any two counselors would handle the situation in the same 
manner or even agree on the procedure. Hence his “feeling 
that in several more interviews the same result would have 
occurred in this case that occurred as a result of her living with 
Negro families in New York City.” 

This is a good introduction to the next two cases in which 
different methods and procedures were used although still on 
a conscious or reality level. 

M. J. Karpr 
Beverly Hills, California 

* Karpf, Maurice J., The Scientific Basis of Social Work, Columbia 

University Press, N.Y., N.Y., 1931. 
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1951 Annual Conference 


National Council on Family Relations* 


THE 1951 Annual Conference at Col- 
lege Camp, Wisconsin, August 27-31, was well attended 
by members from all parts of the country. As in 1950, 
a considerable number of families brought their children, 
of all ages. The following officers were elected: Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor John O'Grady, president; Dorothy Dyer, 
Robert G. Foster, David Treat, vice-presidents; Eugene 
P. Link, secretary ; Max Rheinstein, treasurer. 

It was resolved that the National Council on Family 
Relations express its deep and sincere appreciation to its 
officers who have served us so faithfully and well during 
the past year and especially to Dr. Nadina Kavinoky 
for her leadership, her personal sacrifices, and her crea- 
tive thinking for the welfare of the Council. 

The resignation of Evelyn M. Duvall as executive sec- 
retary called forth an expression of warm appreciation 
of her essential part in the development of the National 


Council from its beginning. An operating committee to ° 


work with the vice-presidents was set up; Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, chairman; Sylvanus M. Duvall and Esther M. 
Handwerk. 


A Constitution Committee was appointed to reevaluate our 
purposes and functions and to embody policy into a constitu- 
tion and by-laws: R. G. Foster, chairman; W. C. Ellzey, L. Bee 
and D. Fulcomer. Regional Subcommittees on Constitution 
are East: L. Levine, A. Stone, E. G. Osborne; Mid-West: R. 
Harper, D. Treat, M. Cosgrove; South: M. L. Wooten, L. 
Pearl, M. Morgan; West: J. Landis, M. W. Bennett, N. Ka- 
vinoky, G. Ricketts 

Officers of National Committees: 

Economic ,Basis of the Family—Ruth Honey, chairman; 
Helen Kraemer, vice-chairman; Florence McKinney, secretary. 

Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Colleges— 
Mildred Morgan, chairman; David Fulcomer, J. Skidmore, 
Lawrence Bee, vice-chairmen; Ora V. Watson, secretary. 

Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Schools— 
Roy Dickerson, chairman; Marjorie Cosgrove, vice-chairman; 
Lucille Wallace, secretary. 

Family Life Education in the Community—Donald Schroeder, 
chairman. 

Marriage and Family Counseling—Robert Harper, chairman; 
Mary Osborne, vice-chairman; Gladys H. Groves, secretary. 

Marriage and Family Law—Harriet Pilpel, chairman. 

Marriage and Family Research—Clifford Kirkpatrick, chair- 
man. 

Mass Media—W. Clark Ellzey, chairman. 

Parent Education—Minnie Oed, chairman. 

Religion and the Family—Sylvanus Duvall, chairman. 

Teacher Preparation—Nellie Perkins, chairman; Marjorie 
Cosgrove and Francis Brush, vice-chairmen; Lester Pearl, secre- 
tary. 

Papers, discussions and reports from the meetings of these 
sections at our annual conference will appear in the Journal's 
1952 issues. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, newly elected President 
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of the National Council on Family Relations, has been 
an active member of our Board of Directors since 1939, 
and was our vice-president in 1950. He is Secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities, a position 
that he has held for the past 32 years. This agency 
serves as a clearinghouse for all the social and charitable 
institutions and organizations of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. In his association with Catholic 
welfare agencies, Monsignor O'Grady has shown his in- 
terest in the various aspects of family life. He is espe- 
cially interested in family life in rural communities and 
concerned about families that are not reached by existing 
services, such as the new settlements of young families 
in suburban areas. A pioneer in the development of pub- 
lic housing, he is a founder of the National Housing 
Conference and has been a member of its Board of Di- 
rectors since 1932. A pioneer also in work for the aged 
in the United States, he made an original study for the 
Health and Old-Age Insurance Commission of Ohio in 
1919, and is still actively interested in the aging and in 
the research being done in this field. For the past four 
years Monsignor O’Grady has been active in the re- 
settlement of Displaced Persons in the United States and 
in Latin American countries. 

E. A. Rass Memorial: With the passing of Edward 
Alsworth Ross, social science has lost one of its last 
gteat pioneers. His interest in human behavior has 
covered a wide area, including marriage and the family. 
Through his brilliant writings on social control and so- 
cial psychology he contributed to our understanding of 
human behavior. He was one of the first writers on 
comparative cultures who wrote from firsthand knowl- 
edge. He was one of the first to state the problem of 
population increase and social welfare. Stimulated by 
him to a wide range of scholarship, many of his students 
have carried on research in marriage and the family. 
Known as the Saul of sociologists because of his physical 
stature, he had a warm and colorful personality with a 
host of friends in all walks of life. He was a vigorous 
champion of academic freedom and a strong believer in 
the potentials of social science. He believed social sci- 
ence research should be applied to the solution of so- 
ciety’s pressing problems. Be it resolved that the Council 
expresses its appreciation for his life and work by rising 
and standing for a moment of silence. 

National Council on Family Relations 
Annual Conference, August 31, 1951. 


* Our headquarters office has now moved to roomier quarters. All 
requests for information, interpretation, etc., should be addressed: 
Executive Secretary, National Council on Family Relations, 5757 Drexel 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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THE MODERN FAMILY 


Robert F. Winch, Northwestern University 








This original, important, and scholarly new text provides a systematic sociological frame of reference for the study of 
the family. A concise and up-to-date book, it will prove invaluable to sociologists, case workers, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, counselors, and anyone dealing with parent-child relationships as well as to anyone interested in an stlabpers 


of modern American family life. 


Part I is intended to provide a general theoretical background of the family as an institution and to indicate something 
of the range of its possible forms. Part II considers the family as a social institution organized for the satisfaction of 
human needs. The economic, status-conferring, reproductive, socializing, and security-giving functions of the famil 

are analyzed in a manner sufficiently historical to reveal discernible trends. These five functions provide a soe 


for the entire book. 


In Parts III and IV the life or generation cycle of the modern family is considered. The interaction of family and 
individual receives careful and systematic treatment, and the part played by early familial associations in moulding the 
character and personality of the child is analyzed in detail. Parent-child relationships are examined with particular 
emphasis on their effect on the individual as he becomes an adolescent and an adult. He is then seen setting about his 


own dating, courtship, and marriage. 


Especially original are three chapters dealing with the author's theory of love, analysis of romantic love, and theory 
of complementary needs in mate-selection. There is an analysis of marriage in the light of human need-patterns, in 


terms of the individual’s expectations of and opportunities for gratification. 


In Part V the increasing instability of the family is studied as a consequence of the rise of alternate institutionalized 
ways of meeting human needs outside the family. The book concludes with a searching analysis of the critics of the 


family: those who “view with alarm” and those who are hopeful. 
To Be Published January 2nd 


Approximately 500 pages Probable price, college edition $4.25 


An Important New Text 
PREDICTING ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 


Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern California 


Of the many marriage studies published, this book is the first in which a general population sample was used. A 
total of 929 persons, both married and divorced, were interviewed. All interviews were a The findings of this 
investigation were carefully compared with other studies, si of Burgess and Cottrell and that of Terman. 
Each chapter concludes with a summary of those factors found to be positively associated with marital adjustment. In 
all cases an attempt is made to indicate what bearing on success or failure these factors have. The book is well supplied 
with charts and tables of research findings. May 1951 407 pages $3.50 


“. . . Locke's book represents a significant contribution to the progress of scientific study of marriage and will be of 
value to the educator and counselor as well as to future researchers.” ROBERT O. BLooD, The Merrill-Palmer School 
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Trends and Activities 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
| Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


Family Life Councils and Institutes 


Indiana Council on Family Relations—Decided at Pur- 
due University, May 18 and 19 to hold its 1952 annual 
meeting at Butler University in the spring and to have 
a fall, 1951, session in connection with the October meet- 
ing of the Indiana State Conference on Social Work. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations—Will meet with 
the Iowa State Department of Health in Des Moines 
November 16 and 17 for a conference on “Health of 
the Family.” New executive secretary is David M. Ful- 
comer, Dept. of Sociology, Iowa State College. He suc- 
ceeds Carl F. Reuss who has become executive secretary 
of the Board for Christian Social Action of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations—Conducted a 
workshop at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Michigan, Septem- 
ber 28-29, with the subject, The Family and the Child: 
Reciprocal Developmental Tasks and Personality Func- 
tions. Stephen Mamchur, Dept. Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Wayne University, Detroit. 


Northern California Family Relations Council—Held 
its annual meeting May 5 at Mills College, Oakland, 
with the theme, Family Living as Part of the School 
Curriculum. Brigitta Beetz, Mills College. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations—Sponsored the 
Northern Ohio Area Institute on Family Relations at 
Kent State University, October 27. Council president, 
Richard H. Bell, First Community Church, 1320 Cam- 
bridge Blvd., Columbus, announces the Southern Ohio 
Institute will be held in April, 1952. 


Teachers College, Columbia University—Sponsored a 
Work Conference on Education for Marriage and Family 
Life, July 2-20, Helen Judy Bond, Chairman; interdivi- 
sional major, Education for Marriage and Family Life, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


Utah Council on Family Relations—Held its annual 
meeting at the Utah State Agriculture College, June 26. 
Don C. Carter, newly elected president. 


University of Cincinnati Summer School—Sponsored 
a Social Hygiene Workshop in which Education for 
Family Life was the theme, July 2-13. 
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University of New Hampshire—Held its Marriage and 
Family Life Institute, June 25-30, with Paul Popenoe 
and Roy E. Dickerson providing the leadership. 


Meetings and Conferences 


American Friends Service Committee—Sponsored two 
family camps during the summer. “The Family in the 
World Community” was the theme of the Camp Mary 
Orton, Ohio, meetings, June 16-22, and discussions of 
“Understanding and Growth in Family Life’ were held 
at Camp Green Pastures, Michigan, August 25-Septem- 
ber 1. 


Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board of Education, 
New York City Schools—Held its Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Conference October 27 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, featuring the theme, “Child Guidance in a 
Changing World.” Margaret Rees, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, 228 E, 57th St., New York. 


Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, 15th 
Annual—To be held April 21-23. For details write: 
“Marriage Conference,” at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, or at North Carolina College at 
Durham. 


Institute of Pastoral Care «nd Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc—Sponsored the 1951 National Confer- 
ence on Clinical Pastoral Training October 11-12 at 
Boston University School of Theology. Institute is at 
Andover Hall, Francis St., Cambridge, Mass. 


International Union Against the Venereal Diseases— 
Met in general assembly at Paris, France, May 21-25, and 
held a 2-day discussion of Sex Education. Josephine V. 
Tuller, American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


Lodi, California—F. W. Gross of the counseling serv- 
ice at the City Hall announces a series of lectures and 
panels on family life topics this fall and one next spring. 


National Methodist Conference on Family Life—For 
laymen and ministers, October 12-14 at Chicago, drew 
over 1,500 young married couples, sent as delegates on 
a quota basis from every Methodist Conference in the 
United States. For detailed reports: Dr. O. L. Simpson, 
740 Rush St., Chicago. 
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North Carolina Methodist Conference—Held 7 one- 
day district Family Life Institutes, September 18-26, cov- 
ering all its churches in the state; morning sessions on 
family life education on the local church and district 
levels, afternoon sessions for ministers on marriage coun- 
seling. J. T. Greene, Director Family Life Education, 
Methodist Board of Education, College Station, Durham, 
N.C. 


Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc.— 
Held its 31st annual conference at New York, October 
23-24, on Plans for the Future. William Vogt, Director, 
501 Madison Ave., New York. 


Southeastern Regional Conference of the General 
Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren—Featured 
a study group in Home and Family Life, August 22 and 
23. Ruth Shriver, Director of Women’s Work and 
Family Life, 22 South State St., Elgin, Ill. 


Southern Baptist Convention's Social Service Com- 
mission—Sponsored the Sixth Annual Conference on 
Christian Living at Ridgecrest, N.C., August 16-22, 
with the theme, Church and State Relationships. 


Activities 
Association for Childhood Education International— 


Announced Frances Hamilton became Associate Secre- 
tary at the Washington headquarters September 1. 


Child Study Association of America—Announced that 
its new director, Gunnar Dybwad, former supervisor 
of the Children’s Division of the State of Michigan 
Dept. of Welfare, had assumed his new duties Septem- 
ber 1. 


Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency—Has a 
new_chief, Martha M. Eliot, former Assistant Director 
General of the World Health Organization. Dr. Eliot 
succeeded Katharine F. Lenroot, who was the Bureau’s 
Chief during the last 17 years. The Bureau also an- 
nounced that Sarah S. Dietrick has been appointed head 


of its international activities. 


Family Service Association of America—Announced 
that Brooks Potter, Boston attorney, has been elected 
president of that organization for the third successive 
year. 


Fulbright Award—Has been received by Mary Bee- 
man, head of the Home Economics Dept. of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., who has left to teach in 
the Philippines. Address: U. S. Educational Foundation, 
American Embassy, APO 928 c/o P.M., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Marriage and Family Council of Miami, Fla.— 
Reached 7,020 people in its lecture and counseling pro- 
gram of the past year, according to the annual report. 
Dora H. Klemer, executive director, 40 N.E. 3rd Ave., 
Miami. 


Menninger Clinic—Starting 10 months intensive train- 
ing in the field of marriage counseling July 1 were Dean 
Johnson, Director of Marriage Counseling Service at 
Florida State University, Mrs. Celia N. Bunker of Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico, and Arthur W. Dunning, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Family Service Agency, Stockton, Calif. 


Materials 


Louisiana Society for Mental Health—Has developed 
a set of nine attractive letters in pamphlet form to be 
distributed once a month to high school seniors. The 
set, entitled ‘‘Milestones to Marriage,”’ is available for one 
dollar (less in quantity) ; Loyd W. Rowland, Director, 
816 Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans. 


National Coordinating Council (Home Economics )— 
Announces excerpts from two Hollywood films, “The 
Human Comedy,” and “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes,” 
are available for use in family life education. Distribu- 
tors: Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York. 


North Carolina Family Life Council—announces pub- 
lication, October 6, of its comprehensive 97-p. Annotated 
Bibliography in Family Life Education, roughly 700 titles, 
annotated ; available at cost ($2.00) from its compiler, 
Marvin Vick, Jr., Sanford, North Carolina. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets—Celebrated 15th birthday 
this summer and announced plans for fall publication 
of ‘How to Be a Good Mother-In-Law,” and “Twelve 
to 18—The Growing Up Stage,” to be added to its 17 
existing pamphlets on family relations. 22 E. 38th St., 
New York. 


Science Research Associates—Have Life Adjustment 
Booklets available either in single copies or with six 
packaged like a book, including ‘Getting Along in 
School,” “Getting Along with Others,” ‘Understanding 
Yourself.” 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 


Workshops for 1952—Send information to Dr. Judson 
Landis, University of California, Berkeley, for survey 
article in an early issue. 


Teachers’ Kit—Send your ideas for improvements in 
new edition being prepared to Esther Handwerk, 7512 
Eastlake Terrace, Chicago 26. 
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Book Reviews 


ALBERT REISS, JR. 


Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling. M. Rob- 
_ ert Gomberg and Frances T. Levinson, eds. Family 
Service Association of America, New York, 1951. 

Pp. 243. $3.75. 

This book is made up of 16 papers by staff members 
of the Jewish Family Service of New York. The authors 
represent different professional disciplines—case workers, 
supervisors, psychiatrists and others—and each contrib- 
utes his own point of view in interpreting the dynamics 
of the agency’s activity in the field of family counseling. 

The subject matter includes marriage counseling, 
parent-child counseling, counseling dealing with prob- 
Iems of severely disturbed individuals and their impact 
on their families, the place and use of psychiatrists and 
of research in a family counseling setting and techniques 
of supervision as a training medium for students in the 
field. The book has illustrative case histories which indi- 
cate step by step the approach to the client and the dy- 
namic concepts underlying the various therapeutic tech- 
niques. 

This is a book from which all interested in the field 
of family counseling can learn much. It is freshly and 
clearly written and forcibly underscores the value of 
interdisciplinary team-work in bringing to family prob- 
lems the many facets of the helping process. 

RoBeErT W, LaipLaw, M.D. 
New York City 


Predicting Adjustment in Marriage. VUatvey Locke. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1951. Pp. 407. $3.50. 


This monograph represents another step toward the 
Preparation of prediction devices which are adequate 
in the forecasting of successful marriage and in revealing 
possible problems in the marital relationship. Accord- 
ing to the author, the contributions of this investigation 
are two. These are the testing of factors in marital ad- 
justment, most of which have been found to be predic- 
tive in other studies, first, for happily married as com- 
pared with divorced persons and, second, in a sample 
which approximates the general population of a com- 
munity. On the whole, Locke’s findings corroborate 
those of investigations made for married couples in more 
highly educated and wealthier populations. Locke’s 
results are important in generalizing findings of the 
other studies. 

Comparison between happily married and divorced 
persons is made for prediction items grouped under 
eight headings: marital disagreements and conflicts, 
courtship and engagement, parental influences, sexual 
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behavior, presence of children, personality traits and 
patterns, companionship, and economic factors. Through 
a comparison of happily married and divorced couples, 
Locke is able to discern aspects of the “alienation’’ proc- 
ess which can be used to predict divorce. In the chapter 
on disagreements and conflicts, for example, is the de- 
scription of feelings toward the spouse during periods 
of stress. Contingencies in the marriage clarify the trend 
toward divorce. However, characteristics present before 
the marriage seem to be more important in that they 
point up possible problems before the alienation process 
has been induced. 

Locke compares his results with those of both pub- 
lished and unpublished studies. He has introduced 
much case material to illustrate the implications of the 
statistical results. 

Locke writes that “in prediction the emphasis is on 
the combining of a number of items into a total predic- 
tion test.” (p. 5) However, although the investigator 
assigns weights to 141 prediction items, he does not test 
the effectiveness of the combination. The intercorrela- 
tion of the items is unknown. Thus, there is no attempt 
at constructing an expectancy table or indicating a “‘cut- 
ting point’ in a scale of scores for predicting divorce or 
happy marriage. 

Despite some shortcomings in method, this book 
should be valuable to those concerned with problems 
of prediction. 

BERNARD FARBER 
University of Chicago 


Marriage and Family Relationships, (Selected Papers 
from the Workshops on Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, conducted at the Catholic University of 
America, June, 1948 and 1949.) A. H. Clemens, ed. 
The Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1950. Pp. 131. $2.25. 

There has long been a need—expressed on many 
sides—for a fuller development of some of the Catholic 
thinking on marriage and the family. This book fulfills 
this demand, in part. 

It offers a selection of nine papers which were pre- 
sented at the Workshops on Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships during the summers of 1948-49 at Catholic 
University. For those who are concerned about the 
crisis in family life today this cannot be considered as 
just another book on marriage and the family. All of 
the papers deserve serious study. Even a cursory read- 
ing indicates that the authors drew from extensive per- 
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sonal experience or professional training and research. 
The papers are of varying merit. Some have a popular 
approach, other are more scholarly. 

Many questions frequently asked concerning the 
Catholic position on one phase or another of family life 
are answered. It would have been more helpful if 
some of the other relationships in marriage and family 
life (e.g. educational, sociological, and moral) had been 
included. However, the editor did succeed in offering 
“an integral point of view’ of the family problem. 

Although no general bibliography is included, readers 
will find adequate bibliographies following the papers 
on “Principles and Facts for Sex Instruction” and “Family 
Recreation.” 

It can be hoped that the proceedings of succeeding 
Workshops, particularly those on Marriage Counseling, 
will be available soon. 

REV. JOHN EGAN 
The Cana Conference of Chicago 


Psicologia Del Matrimonio (Psychology of Marriage). 
By Dino Origlia. Milan, Italy; Bompiani & C., 1950. 
Pp. 581. 900 Lire. 

Although Origlia’s Psychology of Marriage belongs in 
that rather nebulous and marginal category of books 
that are practical as well as academically scientific, I feel 
that this well written book will make a contribution to 
the objectivizing of Italian thinking on the subject of 
sex, marriage and the family. That the Italian orienta- 
tion toward these subjects has been on the negative side 
in the past and that it still remains somewhat emotional, 
religious and traditional is an obvious fact. When the 
reviewer was in Florence in 1945 he came in contact 
with some of the social scientists associated with the 
University of Florence. These men were philosophers, 
historians and economists. The political events in Italy 
and Europe had prevented a fusion of Italian-American- 
English sociological and psychological ideas, and these 
Italian scholars were extremely anxious to incorporate 
in their social science the best of modern American so- 
cial scientific developments. They were particularly 
desirous of grasping the significance of the great ad- 
vances that had been made in the fields of ecology, the 
family, crime, delinquency, personality, motivation, at- 
titudes, culture and social change. While I did not have 
the pleasure of meeting Dino Origlia, and hence do not 
know whether he was a member of that small group of 
social science enthusiasts, I believe I am secure in as- 
suming that he must have caught the spirit of the new 
Italian social science for it is vigorously presented in a 
scholarly and appealing manner in this book. 

In the foreword Origlia makes an eloquent plea for 
the establishment of Matrimonial Guidance Clinics 
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throughout Italy, clinics patterned along American- 
British lines. In a sense this book is more than another 
analysis of sex, marriage and family problems. It is an 
appeal for the use of reason in an emotional atmosphere, 
and for an objective orientation to those problems which 
have too long remained on the primitive level of taboo. 

From the viewpoint of format and mechanics, the 
book is unfortunately lacking in the proper treatment 
of such academic appendages as footnotes, references 
and bibliography. The index seems rather incomplete. 
Since the publication is aimed at the education of the lay 
person, this does not seem to be too serious; however, 
it is my impression that the author assumes a sophistica- 
tion on the part of his readers which may not be war- 
ranted. For example, he makes use of the work of such 
persons as Burgess, Cottrell, Terman, Scheinfeld, Kin- 
sey, Himes and Mace but does not clarify, enlarge or 
expand either in footnotes, appendix or in other refer- 
ence space. In view of these omissions the lack of a 
good bibliography is especially regrettable. 

On the positive side, there are some excellent chapters 
on the psychology of the male and the psychology of the 
female. These subjects are treated within two theoretical 
frames of reference, (1) that of general psychology and 
(2) that of Freudian or what he calls psychoanalytical 
psychology. In addition to these, the focus of attention 
is on such subjects as the psychology of maturation, per- 
sonality development through the different age periods 
(preadolescent-adolescent, youth and so on), the problem 
of relations between the two sexes and the psychology of 
love. In my opinion the best chapter is that which 
deals with the selection of a mate. There is in this 
chapter almost complete reliance on the work of Ameri- 
can and British sociologists and psychologists, but it in- 
cludes an original piece of research of Origlia’s, a long 
and comprehensive Marriage Schedule which he con- 
structed presumably with the aid of his associates at the 
Marriage Guidance Clinic which he directs. Included 
in his analysis are such subjects as the psychology of 
married life (relations between spouses), sex and mar- 
riage and problems of adjustment and maladjustment in 
marriage. 

Origlia’s use of charts, diagrams, outlines and tables 
to illustrate his materials and his stimulating analysis 
of a difficult subject makes this an outstanding book to 
be used either as an elementary textbook or as a basic 
guide for the interested lay person. As for the researcher 
in America, he may find in Origlia’s Marriage Schedule 
a certain orientation which may be helpful in the study 
and analysis of marriage problems of Americans of 
Italian background. 


Washington University, St. Louis 


Pau J. CampPisi 
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The Modern Woman's Medical Guide. A. H. Horland 
and C. S. Steinberg. New York Family Service As- 
sociation, 1951. Pp. 393. $3.75. 

This compilation by doctors, writers, educators and 
sociologists on various aspects of medical health in the 
female is intended for mothers and daughters and as an 
aid to the doctor when questions are asked. 

Among the common medical problems discussed are 
menstrual disorders, backache, headaches, allergies, 
fatigue and cancer. 

In discussing the different aspects of female function- 
ing the authors make allusion to the psychic factors 
involved and they have also included articles specifically 
on emotional problems such as Understanding Your- 
self. But they have not contributed sufficient aid or em- 
phasis in this area as it relates to physical problems. 

There is a good deal on sound basic facts and healthy 
attitudes for mothers and daughters on sex, marriage, 
pregnancy, parenthood and menopause. It is heartening 
to see the increasing number of doctors who are making 
available to lay people knowledge that will help therm 
to be healthier in body and mind and emotion, and re- 
sult in healthier and more stable interpersonal relation- 
ships. LENA LEviNE, M.D. 
New York City 


The Fellowship of Marriage. By William Ludlow. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1951. Pp. 
115. $2.00. 

This is a little volume discussing the basic questions 
regarding marriage in fourteen brief chapters of six to 
ten pages each. The creation and extension of the 
“fellowship spirit” in the family is the recurring theme. 

This reviewer kept wondering for what public the 
book was written. Certainly it is for adults (there are 
no cartoons or wisecracks). The brevity of space leads 
to some broad generalizations which seem to assume a 
college level audience and yet it is doubtful if a college 
level audience would be satisfied by the brief, general 
treatment. 

By attempting to cover everything from preparation 
for marriage to child-training, divorce and world peace 
in such brief compass, the book gives a scattering effect 
without adequately meeting the needs of any one group 
of readers. 

However, as a brief, generalized introductory state- 
ment of a point of view regarding the present potentiali- 
ties in family living this book is well worth its price. 

WituiaM H. GENNE 

Pacific University 


Preparing For Marriage. Clifford R. Adams. E. P. 
Dutton, New York, 1951. Pp. 256. $3.50. 
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This book is an enlarged revision of the author's “How 
to Pick a Mate,” which appeared in 1946. Less empha- 
sis is made on selecting a mate and additional interpre- 
tive materials are included which are oriented toward 
both those who are preparing for marriage and those 
who are already married. The author attempts to point 
out basic facts, principles and suggestions which will 
help prevent and resolve difficulties in marriage. Much 
of the material comes from follow-up study of more than 
1,500 couples who were tested at the Marriage Counsel- 
ing Service at Pennsylvania State College. 

This book is written mainly for popular consumption. 
Footnotes are not used and some of the statistical data 
and studies reported are not identified. The materials 
are written in lucid language with interesting case 
glimpses to illustrate basic ideas. To persons contem- 
plating marriage and to those already married it may be 
helpful because it includes practical facts, examples, ques- 
tions and suggestions. Numerous valid questions are 
listed which, if considered by couples moving toward 
marriage, could give them a more realistic view of them- 
selves and of their relationship. The chapter, “Is The 
One You Want The One You Need?” contains some 
provocative materials regarding the relationship of what 
people want and what they may need, which are often 
far apart. Another chapter, “Is Your Mate a Veteran?” 
has some excellent information and suggestions regard- 
ing marriage in which one of the persons has been in the 
armed forces. 

Probably the main limitation of the book is that it 
conveys the idea that persons can obtain final and com- 
plete answers from the tests and other data presented, 
when in practice this cannot be scientifically done at 
present. No account of the standardization of the tests 
used is given. This oversimplified approach is illustrated 
by one test which attempts to answer the question, “Are 
you neurotic?” by “Yes” and “No” answers to twenty- 
five questions. Even psychiatrists, after personal inter- 
views, sometimes disagree on borderline cases of neuroses 
and other mental and emotional disturbances. Another 
test entitled “Do you have a negative or positive person- 
ality?” implies that by self-testing you can put yourself 
in one category or the other. Actually, no such distinct 
dichotomy exists. 

The author concludes his presentation with ‘Ten 
Commandments” for a successful marriage. Some re- 
search students might question using these but most 
marriage counselors would probably agree that these 
basic suggestions may help people get along better, not 
necessarily insuring their adjustment. 

A glossary and selected readings are provided to help 
the reader. REx A. SKIDMORE 
University of Utah 
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The Seventeen Reader. (Stories and articles selected 
from Seventeen Magazine.) Bryna Ivens, ed. J. B. 
Lippincott and Company, Philadelphia, 1951. Pp. 
310. $2.75. 

If you are not a Seventeen reader, this will introduce 
you to the teens who romp monthly through its pages 
with their patter and pathos. 

If you already are acquainted with the moods and man- 
ners of today’s teenagers as reflected by this, their maga- 
zine, you'll be glad to have that article, “Sex—the Life 
Force” that your daughter tore out for her scrapbook 
before you could get it for your file. You'll be amused 
at some of the things you had missed through the years, 
delighted with the panoramic view of youth that has 
been selected for you, and touched to tears by the sensi- 
tivity of such little gems as “Pennies from Heaven.” 

Such a collection does not take the place of a text 
or guidebook on how to be or live with teen-agers, but 
it is a treasure chest of materials that will add sparkle and 
insight to the standbys that youth leaders, parents and 
young people themselves use. 

EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 

Chicago 


Growth and Development of Children. Watson, M.D., 
Ernest H. and Lowrey, M.D., George H. The Year- 
book Publishers, Inc. Chicago, 1951. Pp. 260. 
$5.75. 

This book was initially designed to meet the needs of 
medical students, and therefore has a medical vocabu- 
lary. There has long been a need for this compact vol- 
ume of research findings on the growth of well children. 
Much factual and detailed data is recorded. The scope 
of the book is wide: the growth process is followed in 
sequential stages from conception, including heredity 
and environment, to adulthood. Charts, tables and 
graphs are used well throughout the text. There is a 
reasonable list of reading references for each chapter but 
no complete bibliography. 

In explaining the title of the book, the authors, in 
the introduction, distinguish between the term, growth, 
as increase in size, and development, as increase in com- 
plexity of function. It is difficult, however, to follow 
this concept throughout the text and the attempted re- 
turn to such a distinction seems of questionable value. 
This reviewer wishes that a title had been selected which 
would have more adequately described the book. On 
basis of content, the interpretation of the concept of 
growth in this book is more narrow and restricted than 
is currently accepted by the majority of workers in the 
field of child development. 

The emphasis is throughout on physical growth, The 
chapter on fetal growth and the suggested practical ap- 
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plication of that information is one of interest in this 
book. An excellent section of more than 60 pages is 
devoted to the subject of organ development, giving size 
and function at different age levels. Less adequate treat- 
ment is given the chapter on osseous development. One 
notes omission of some recent work such as that of 
Bayley’s studies of maturity assessment and Pyle’s revi- 
sion of Todd’s studies. Additional chapters are con- 
cerned with the role of the endocrine glands and the 
metabolism and nutrition processes at the different ages. 
A final brief chapter deals with conditions of abnormal 
growth and serves well to highlight the book’s concern 
with the well child. 

It is gratifying to find a good discussion of the process 
of growth of the various parts of the body along with 
the discussion of growth in height and in weight. The 
authors have recognized the importance of individual 
differences and have been selective in their inclusion of 
norms for comparison. Old standards are included for 
historical orientation but emphasis is given to newer 
methods such as the Wetzel Grid, the Fels Composite 
Sheet, and the graphical presentation of Olson’s concept 
of organismic growth. The authors stress the impor- 
tance of numerous, as well as varied, types of measure- 
ment and observation in evaluating the status of a child. 

Though the book emphasizes the process of change 
during the growth cycle, little discussion is given to the 
expected behavioral accompaniments and their sequen- 
tial changes coincident to and dependent upon the proc- 
ess of growth. Similarly, only very limited reference is 
made to the subject of the interrelationships of the areas 
of growth. One chapter is devoted to the subject of 
behavior. This chapter (27 pages) is based upon 
Gesell’s studies of behavioral norms of early childhood, 
and includes emotional development, the clinical ap- 
plications and principles of guidance from infancy to 
adulthood. Obviously, only the sketchiest outline could 
be given. It is to be hoped that the points mentioned 
will be suggestive to the pediatrician to pursue them for 
a deeper understanding of the emotional factors basic 
to those aspects of behavior and with greater recogni- 
tion of the importance of the child’s reaction to his world 
and of his feeling about it. 

Lois R, SCHULZ 
Kansas State College 


Education for Responsible Parenthood. Health Publica- 
tions Institute, Inc. Raleigh, N.C., 1950. Pp. 80. 
$.75. 

This booklet gives both content material and discus- 
sion group techniques for working with groups in edu- 
cation for responsible parenthood. Perhaps its greatest 
contribution lies in the fact that in printed form it rep- 
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resents the best experiences of hundreds of leaders of 
small groups since the parents, educators, women’s 
groups and civic organizations of Mississippi in 1944 
appealed to their State Board of Health and their State 
Department of Education for help in education for them- 
selves and their children in building for stronger family 
life. Because of its soundness of approach the idea of 
education for responsible parenthood spread to a number 
of southern states. 

The content material presented has grown from the 
expressed needs of parents and youth meeting in groups 
to discuss family life problems. Part I is presented in 
three basic units: 1. Helping Children to Grow Up 
Emotionally, 2. Helping Children to Understand Parent- 
hood, 3. Helping Youth Through Adolescence. Part II 
of the booklet is given over to helps for the discussion 
leader. The experienced discussion leader may consider 
it too elementary but a beginner would welcome its clear, 
simple description of group techniques and their use 
with this special material. 


This Education for Responsible Parenthood material- 


has served a very real purpose in helping liberalize the 
point of view of thousands of parents regarding the teach- 
ing of family life education (of which sex education is an 
integral part) to both adults and youth. The material 
is too condensed to be considered as a text for such 
groups but it is of real value as resource material to be 
used by discussion group leaders. 
MILDRED I, MORGAN 

Florida State University 


Children in Conflict. Madeleine L. Rambert. Interna- 
tional Universities Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 214. 
$3.25. 

This book contains many charming examples‘of the 
author’s experiences as a child analyst. She describes 
mostly the use of puppets, drawings, and story-telling, as 
methods of uncovering the child’s unconscious, and of 
helping him solve his difficulties. Practically all the ex- 
cerpts from her case records contained in the book are in- 
teresting reading. They attest to the author's fine sensi- 
tivity, and her empathy with the child’s difficulties. 
Since the case material is what makes this book worth- 
while, the one longer history seems its most valuable 
part. 

Doll-play as an aid in child therapy has been amply 
described, but her way of using puppets seems to be the 
author's original contribution. She says that a passage 
by G. Sand inspired her to use them, and actually the 
quotation from Sand describes best the value of the pup- 
pets: “He (the puppet) obeys my every whim, my 
mood, my will . . . all his movements are the conse- 
quences of my own thoughts and my own words, which 
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I have put into his mouth . . . he is ‘me,’ in short, a 
human being and not just a doll.’ Rambert adds, “This 
is precisely what constitutes the value of the puppet show 
to psychoanalytic technique. The doll appears as partly 
human and partly as an object of fantasy.” To this re- 
viewer it seems that any particular tool, such as in this 
case the puppets, is relatively unimportant as compared 
with the therapist's ability to take best advantage of the 
possibilities inherent in any particular vehicle of com- 
munication. 

But the ingenious use of the puppets, and the human 
warmth and interest emanating from the case excerpts, 
alone do not make for a good book. Rambert writes 
in an impressionistic style, which makes her treatise 
somewhat rambling and repetitious. Despite the efforts 
at organization, it is basically a poorly organized book. 
The theoretical discussions of technique fall far short 
of what one might expect, and contribute little that is 
new. This reviewer takes exception to quite a few state- 
ments contained in the book. For example, we read: 
“By such unerring and cunning mechanisms does the 
unconscious obey its laws.” It is hard to see how the 
unconscious, which by definition is chaotic and full of 
contradiction, can be said to follow unerringly and cun- 
ningly its laws. Again, we read: ‘How many times 
have I not had to assure an anxious little boy that once 
God has made up his mind as to the sex of the child he 
has created, he never changes it.” One might question 
how much assurance will help the child who, the author 
insists, needs most a naturalistic explanation of procrea- 
tion. Statements such as “The analyst knows exactly 
which sensitive point to touch in order to obtain a reac- 
tion’’ might have place in treatises of propaganda, but 
would better be avoided in objective and scientific re- 
ports. Such claims of superior knowledge on the part of 
the analyst contrast poorly with the low opinion the 
author has of the intelligence and knowledge of her 
readers. Supposedly, the book is written for parents 
who take their children to the analyst. About these 
same parents the author says: “One of the problems 
which troubles the child most is the fear of castration, 
which appears quite improbable to adults. In fact, the 
majority of parents know nothing about this problem.” 
These and similar remarks are an insult to the intel- 
ligence of parents and are, as a matter of fact, no longer 
true. 

The book suffers, moreover, from a rather pedestrian 
style of translation, for which certainly the author should 
not be blamed, but which detracts from its main merit, 


the case excerpts. 
As mentioned before, the reader interested in child 
analysis will enjoy the case excerpts. Those not par- 
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Psychoanalysis 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
by Anna Freud 


“The clearest setting forth of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis that the reviewer has seen. An 
admirable presentation of the subject.” —Psychoanalytic 
Review. 

“This excellent book demonstrates clearly the funda- 
mental simplicity of basic psychoanalytic ideas and, at 
the same time, the great extent to which the deep fulfill- 
ment of child education depends on factors of resistance 
and repression in adult minds.”—Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease. 

“Comprises a simple and practical exposition of the 
outlines of psychological development in children.”— 
British Medical Journal. 

“These concise and lucid lectures may well serve 
as an introduction to Freudian psychology for the inter- 
ested student and practitioner of medicine.”—Bulletin 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

“Useful to teachers and parents who would like to 
acquire a deeper understanding of the fundamental 
instincts which govern the behavior of the young. .. . 
Principles and teachings of Freud are clearly defined 
and supported by numerous case histories.”—Medical 
Times. 

$1.75 Postpaid 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 982-F, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11] 
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their Ph.D., or its equivalent in social work, psy- 
chology, child development and family relations, or 
a closely related field). 
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ticularly interested in child analysis will hardly benefit 


from this book. 
BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


The Influence of the Group on the Judgments of Chil- 
dren: an Experimental Investigation, Ruth W. 
Berenda. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
New York, 1950. Pp. 86. $2.25. 


In this study Dr. Berenda shows that the children she 
investigated are not strongly affected in their judgments 
by members of their group, nor by their teacher's 
opinions. 

Since Dr. Berenda’s well planned and meticulously 
executed experiments are carefully described, the find- 
ings should prove of interest to teachers and students 
of social psychology as well as parents. 

1. Age was found to be an important factor. The 
younger children were influenced much more by group 
pressure and teacher's opinion than were older children. 

2. All the children, irrespective of age, were unanim- 
ous in their characterization of a good teacher as one 
who is strict but fair. 

3. They were aware of the difficulty of going against 
one’s own group and explained, “Many are against you, 
you side with them while sticking to your own opinion 
inside you.” 

ROSEMARY LIPPITT 
University of Michigan 


Book Notes 


Nature and Human Nature. By Lawrence K. Frank. 
Rutgers University Press, New Jersey, 1951. Pp. 175. 
$3.00. 


‘‘Man’s New Image of Himself’ is the subtitle of this 
latest of Lawrence K. Frank’s works. And a good image 
it is... clear, hopeful, insightful . . . as only a wise and 
understanding philosopher like Dr. Frank can mirror 
man. 

Especially helpful to those who work with and believe 
in people is the splendidly lucid treatment of the dynamic 
relationship between man and his culture: 

“Thus we must free ourselves of the older conception 
of man and culture as separate entities and try to grasp 
this two-way, reciprocal or circular dynamic relation: that 
man himself carries in his organism-personality his ideas 
and feelings which we call culture. By translating these 
into functional patterns and social conduct into build- 
ings, tools, weapons, art and a way of group living, man 
and his fellows both create and are responsive to culture. 
Hence, we must think of culture #2 man and of man in 
culture, as we are learning to think of nature in man and 
of man in nature.” pp. 158-159 (italics his). 
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This is a mature book that will take you with it on a 
real adventure into the human dignity of humanity. 


Self Understanding. By Seward Hiltner. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1951. Pp. 224. $2.75. 
Together in one book (as they are in the author) are 

the combined insights of psychology and religion in un- 

derstanding oneself. Dr. Hiltner has a rare combination 
in his experience and training both theologically and aca- 
demically to write with authority on what makes man 
tick. His simplicity and wit make his writings easily read, 
as illustrated by such delightful phrases as appear in this 
book: “Dated Emotions,” “Seasoned Sex,” and ‘‘Becom- 
ing an Ancestor.” 

EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
Chicago, Illinois 


Planning the Home for Occupancy. American Public 
Health Association. Chicago, Illinois, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1950. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

This volume setting forth standards for healthful 
housing is divided into five chapters. Chapter one 
deals with the physiological and psychological needs for 
adequate space in the home, and points out how space 
requirements are influenced by changes in the composi- 
tion of the population, by technological change and by 
changing social demands. Chapter two emphasizes the 
importance of adjusting the home planning program to 
the actual composition and needs of the families to be 
housed. The details of minimum floor space necessary 
for the performance of family activities are given in 
Chapter three, while chapter four gives the space require- 
ments of rooms for specific functions. Finally, chapter 
five deals with home planning from the standpoint of 
the requirements of privacy, noise, ventilation, fire 
standards, and the relationship of the house to the out- 
door environment. 


The Natural History of a Delinquent Career. Clifford 
R. Shaw. Philadelphia, Pa., Albert Saifer, 1951. Pp. 
282. $4.50. 

Students of the family and delinquency are fortunate 
that this volume has been reprinted. In this monograph 
Shaw has presented a very carefully analyzed account 
of the failure to rehabilitate a delinquent. Though 
originally published twenty years ago, it still remains one 
of the most penetrating analyses of a delinquent career. 


A Syllabus and a Bibliography of Marriage and the 
Family. William Linnaeus Ludlow. Radcliffe Press, 








P. a Psychology 


A Monthly Journal of Psychiatry, Psychology, 


and Religion. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY has been called 


by many outstanding authorities, “One of the most 
significant developments in psychiatric literature.” 


Dr. William C. Menninger says: “PASTORAL 


PSYCHOLOGY fills a much felt need... I am 
confident that it will be of much interest and very 
helpful to psychiatrists.” 


Here are a few of our important articles: 


@ RELIGIOUS APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHIATRY 


Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 


@ DIVERGENT TRENDS IN METHODS OF IMPROVING 


ADJUSTMENT 


Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D. 


@ THE ACT OF SURRENDER IN THE TREATMENT OF 


THE ALCOHOLIC 


Harry M. Tiebout, M.D. 


@ THE TREATMENT OF THE HOMOSEXUAL 


George W. Henry, M.D. 


e@ DISCIPLINE AND MENTAL HEALTH 


O. Hobart Mowrer, Ph.D. 


@ THE GROWTH FACTOR IN CHILD PERSONALITY 


Arnold Gesell, M.D. 


@ WHAT CONTRIBUTION SHOULD THE CLERGYMAN 


MAKE TO MARRIAGE COUNSELING ? 


Rev. Worcester Perkins 


@ PSYCHOSOMATIC ASPECTS OF LOVE 


Gotthard Booth, M.D. 


e SEX AS AN EXPRESSION OF PERSONALITY AND 


SOCIAL VALUES 


Lawrence K. Frank 


e A FULL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM 


UNDER CHURCH AUSPICES 


Rev. Roy A. Burkhart 


@ THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF A JUVENILE 


DELINQUENT GIRL 


Florence Powdermaker, M.D. 


You, too, will find PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


a practical, helpful tool in your work. 


Dr. Robert H. Felix, Director, National Institute of 
Mental Health, says: ‘I have found the articles very 
pertinent to the work which I am doing and believe the 
psychiatrist in clinical practice would find them equally 
significant.” 


eee eeeeoee Subscription Form am@-.a=1s9<«s=<<= 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


I enclose 
C) $3 for a one-year subscription 


C1 $6 for a three-year subscription 
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Marriage and the 
Jewish Tradition 


—TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY 
OF FAMILY LIVING 


edited by Stanley R. Brav 


“This interesting volume by a variety of authors, 
many of them outstanding Jewish scholars, succeeds in 
presenting the fundamental lines along which tradi- 
tional Jewish concepts of marriage and the family have 
developed.”—Israel Speaks 

“The Jewish family has a great deal to offer to 
family life education. Dr. Brav has produced a valuable 
source of information and inspiration for all who are 
seriously concerned with the strengthening of family 
life.—Family Life 

“A major contribution . . . expertly edited and well 
balanced ... a reader and reference book to be warmly 
recommended.” —Jewish Spectator 


$3.75 
Please make check to S. R. Brav 


TEMPLE OFFICE, Rockdale & Harvey Aves. 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 











for the most part, an extensive bibliography of family 
literature, together with a series of questions which 
might constitute topics for discussion in family course. 
While some consideration has gone into the selection of 
items for inclusion in the bibliography, it is more exten- 
sive than intensive, and its items are not annotated. The 
student therefore has no way to judge the relative merit 
of the works listed. The volume should serve, however, 


as a reference basis for courses in the family. 
A. J. REIss 


Chicago University 
a 


Directory of Organizations 

American Association of Marriage Counselors, Inc., 
270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, New York. 
Professional association interested in establishment and 
maintenance of standards in marriage counseling field. 
Provides information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage counselors 
and marriage counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical services.) 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. Sound publications on 
education for personal and family living, community and 
public health aspects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distributor of the Dickin- 
son-Belskie “Wonder of New Life’’ models on human 
reproduction. Life size, life like, 100 items. Ask for 
free illustrative folder. Film strips and lantern slides 
also available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A federation of 250 com- 
munity supported social casework agencies—key resources 
for help in marital and other family problems. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., Room 
800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Per- 
sonal and Marriage Counseling Service. Pamphlets, etc. 
on Sex Education, Marriage and other aspects of Social 
Hygiene. Lists and information on request. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIII, NUMBERS 1-4 
SUBJECTS 


B:OGRAPHY: 
Robert Latou Dickinscn—1861-1950. Sophia Kleegman, M.D., 39 


COUNSELING 

Guiding Principles in Marriage Counseling. Maurice J. Karpf, 
49-51, ff. 

Landmark in Marriage and Family Counseling. Olive M. Stone, 
56-57, ff. 

Legal Status of the Marriage Counselor. Walter R. Stokes, M.D., 
113-115 

Legal Status of the Marriage Counselor: A Psychologist’s View. 
Albert Ellis, 116-17 
Reply to Ellis. W. Stokes, 118 
Comments: Maurice J. Karpf, Emily H. Mudd, 118-120 

Marriage Counseling: Art or Science. Robert A. Harper, 164- 
166 
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Teacher-Counselor in Marriage Education, Unsolved Problems 
of. John F, Cuber, 127-128, ff. 


CASES 
Collaborative Treatment in a Marriage Problem: Case Sum- 
mary of Twelve Interviews with Mrs. K. Margaret Fitz- 
simmons, 52-53 
Discussion: Lena Levine, M.D.; Walter R. Stokes, M.D.; 
Maurice J. Karpf, 53-55 
A Marriage Counseling Case: The Married Virgin. Walter R. 
Stokes, M.D. 29-30, ff. 
Discussion: Margaret Fitzsimmons, Robert Harper, Maurice 
Karp}, Lena Levine, M.D., 30-33 
Marriage Counseling and Psychotherapy: A Case, M. Karpf. 
Discussion: R. Skidmore, S$. Hiltner, R. Harper, J. Cuber, 
R. Foster, M. Karpf, 174-178. 
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EDUCATION AND INTERPRETATION 

Community Action for Family Life Education through a PTA. 
Mae Hurry Murphy, 60-61, ff. 

Family Background and Community Patterns. Carson McGuire, 
160-164 

Family Life Education at the Church-Community Level. John 
T. Greene, 100-101, ff. 

Family Life Education in the High School: Looking Ahead. 
Lester A. Kirkendall, 109-112. 

High School Course in Family Living. Clara Cone, 154-155. 

Home Management in Family Living. Irma H. Gross, 102-103. 

Mass Media, Movement In. Anthon S. Cannon, 153-154. 

Problem Box, Harriet F. Pilpel, LL.B., 137 

Psychological Trends in American Family Relationships. Judd 
Marmor, M.D., 145-147. 

PTA, Role of in Sex Education. Ralph G. Eckert, 58-59 

Social Casework Training for Marriage Counseling. Margaret B. 
Bailey, 166-168 


WORKSHOPS 


Changing Patterns in Summer Workshops. Ralph Eckert, 8 

Community Conducts Its First Family Life Workshop. A 
Phebe Ward, 9-10, ff. 

Florida Workshops for Community Leadership. Mildred I. 
Morgan, Lester S. Pearl, 2-4 

Interdisciplinary Workshop on Marriage and Family Research. 
Reuben Hill, 13-28 

Steps to Success in Workshops. Evelyn Millis Duvall, 11-12 

Utilizing Community Support for Family Life Education. 
Judson T. Landis, 1, ff. 

Workshop Techniques in a University Course: Methods and 
Materials for Teaching Family Life Education. Dorothy 
Dyer, 5-6, ff. 

Workshops on Marriage and the Family at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. A. H. Clemens, 7, ff. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
COMMUNITY 


San Francisco Family Life Education Service. Dorothy Westby- 
Gibson, 148-149 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Union of Family Organizations. Robert Boudet, 
97-99, ff. 


STATE 


Michigan Mobilizes for Better Family Living. Alba M. Ander- 
son, 106-108, ff. 
State Council in Action. David B. Treat, 62-64 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON:FAMILY RELATIONS 


Annual Conference, 40, 65-67, 125 
Directory of Organizations, 38, 94, 134 
Headquarters Service Report, 1950-1951. Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, 131-134 
Materials List Supplement, 1951. 68 


RESEARCH 


Bibliography, Classified, of Articles, Books, and Pamphlets on 
Sex, Love, Marriage, and Family Relations Published Dur- 
ing 1950, Albert Ellis, Ruth R. Doorbar, 71-86 

Comparative Use of the California Test of Personality and the 
Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Schedule in Predicting Marital Ad- 
justment, Rex A, Skidmore, 174-175; William M. McPhee, 
121-124 

Comment: Robert A. Harper, 124-126 

Counseling in Connection with Marriage Courses. Beatrice V. 
Marion, 129-130 

How Married College Students Manage. Alice C. Thorpe, 104- 
105, ff. 

Marriage Preparation in Two Generations. Paul H. Landis, 155 

Problem of Evaluating Family Success. Leland H. Stott, 149 

Student Attitudes Toward a Course in Courtship and Marriage: 
Educational Implications. Lawrence S$. Bee, 157-160 


‘TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES 


Robert A. Harper (ed.), 35-36, 69-70, 135-136; Richard K. 
Kerckhoff (ed.), 181-182 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Anderson, Alba M., 106-08, ff. 

Bailey, Margaret B., 166-68 

Bee, Lawrence S., 157-60 

Boudet, Robert, 97-99 ff. 

Cannon, Anthon S., 153-54 

Clemens, A. H., 7, ff. 

Cone, Clara, 154-55. 

Cuber, John F., 127-28, ff., 
176 

Doorbar, Ruth R., 71-86 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis, 11-12, 
131-34, 186 

Dyer, Dorothy, 5-6, ff. 


185 


Eckert, Ralph, 8, ff., 58-59 

Ellis, Albert, 71-86, 116-18, 
142-44 

Fitzsimmons, Margaret F., 52- 
53 

Foster, Robert G., 177 

Greene, John T., 100-01, ff. 

C -oss, Irma H., 102-03, ff. 

Harper, Robert A., 31-32, 124- 
26, 164-66, 175-76 

Hill, Reuben, 13-28 

Hiltner, Seward, 175 

Karpf, Maurice J., 32-33, 54- 


55, 118-19, 169-74, 177-78 
Kerckhoff, Richard K., 181-82 
Kirkendall, Lester A., 109-12 
Landis, Judson T., 1, ff. 
Landis, Paul H., 155-56 
Levine, M.D., Lena, 33, 53- 

54, 185. 

Marion, Beatrice V., 129-30 
Marmor, M.D., Judd, 145-47 
McGuire, Carson, 160-64 
McPhee, William M., 121-24 
Morgan, Mildred I., 2-4, 186- 

87. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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